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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL ON COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


The 1939 Summer Sessions at Western offer superior instructional facilities, with 
special adaptation to individual needs; a cultured atmosphere; and invaluable professional 
contacts in a region abounding in recreational opportunities and alluring invitations to the 
summer vacationist. 

FIRST SUMMER TERM SECOND SUMMER TERM 
OPENS JUNE 12 OPENS JULY 17 














UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1939 
June 5- August 26 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THROUGH SUMMER STUDY 


To Kentucky Teachers, Cincinnati offers: The stimulating environment of a 
large city university; friendly guidance in programs leading to professional 
degrees; a flexible program, with four terms; a rich array of courses, plus 
carefully planned recreation; the advantages of life in a colorful and vigor- 
ous city. 


Intersession, June 5-June 17, with George D. Strayer (Columbia). 

Special fields stressed this year include school administration, music, the teach- 
ing of mentally retarded children, industrial arts, social studies, speech, 
clinical work, safety education. 

Summer season of grand opera; national league baseball; dormitories; new 
Student Union and Commons. For illustrated booklet and complete cata- 
logue address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED CONCERNING DEGREE PROGRAMS 


KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


1939 ——- SUMMER SCHOOL —— 1939 


FIRST TERM BEGINS JUNE 12 SECOND TERM JULY 17 
FEATURES 
Camp, June 18-July 22 
on ‘‘Professional Relations’’, June 13-16 
on ‘‘Rural Education’’, June 19-23 
on ‘‘Reading Problems’’, June 26-30 
on *‘Contemporary Affairs’’, July 3-7 























For schedule of classes and other information address: 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 





























Incorporated 

Malioners « Cagravers 
i ‘ rv Ay 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To all our customers we extend best wishes for a successful and 
happy vacation season. And we thank you again for your 
friendship—which we always try to deserve. 
































THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


BUCKLEY * WHITE * ADAMS ° SILVERNALE 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic 
treatment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


SCHOOL SAFETY WINTER SAFETY 

FIRE PREVENTION FIRST AID 

STREET SAFETY - SAFETY IN OUT-OF-DOORS 
HOME SAFETY VACATION SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the City 
of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully illustrated 
as readers. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further information or 
review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 


WORKBOOKS AND TEACHER’S MANUALS AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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ON. Y. W. F. 1939 


.- GOING to see all of America en route 
. - GOING to save a lot of money 
.- GOING by GREYHOUND! 


> 1 , ’ , . ° 1 
It’s here! “4 s now! It's ye greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! FOR ONE FARE! 
Uncount thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this A travel bargain: 26,000 
summer . . . because it costs far less—because it reveals the true to 8,000-mile circle tour 
beauty of America en route—because it is a smooth-riding, con- § of all America, along 


SEE TWO FAIRS 


, ‘aP : our own choi i 
genial way to go. On the World's Fair grounds, you will find old cael stop Scoop mad 


friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition buses YORK CITY and SAN 
—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted FRANCISCO—for only 


throng—go early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! 
[The THIS BRINGS wr — WORLD'S FAIR BOOKLET ‘ 
; Just mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. : 
Limestone, Lexington, Ky., bor picture booklet all about the New 





York World’s Fair [ ], or the San Francisco Golden Gate os 
position [ J. (Please check which one.) 


Name. s 
Address 
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DIRECTORY * KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—T. W. Oliver, Pikeville, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Chris Wilson, Falmouth, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. King, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TIME EXPIRES 


T. W. Oxtver, Chairman une 30, 1940 
Watre C. Jerron, Paducah, Ky. 
C. I. Henry, Madisonville, Ky. 
i <7 Bowling Green, Ky. 

|. M. F. Hays, Glendale, Ky. 

am NOB, Louisville, Ky 
James W. BrapNnzR, Middlesboro, Ky.__—June 30, 1939 











TIME EXPIRES 


une 30, 1939 
une 30, 1941 
Ky. une 30, 1940 
a Se 
une 30, 1941 
une 30, 1939 


GLENN O. SWING, Lavington. Ky. 

—s WICKER, Martin, K 4, 

. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazar 

P H. Hopkins, Somerset, Ky. 

H. L. Donovan, Richmond, Ky. 

N. O. KimsBier, Henderson, | 
(ex officio member) 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, 1938-39 


Districr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Jack Gardner, Bardwell oP 
Secreta’ enneth Patterson, Mayfield 

SsconD Districr EDUCATION eee 
President—J. W. Snyder, Owensboro, y. 
Secretary— in Rol ——, y- 

Tuinp DISTRICT EDUCATION’ 

President—Leon Cook, pA on oy Ky. 
Secretary—J. T. Carman, Franklin, Ky. 
Districr EDUCATION qmoname 
penent——eary Chambers, Hardyville, Ky. 
Secretary—Ella Cofer, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

FirrH Districr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Hubert Hume, Taylorsville, Ky. 
— R. Gerhart, Male High School, Louisville, 


mine CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—M. F, Hawkins, Luretha, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 

UppER ae EDUCATION —, 
President—J. Lair, Pineville, K 

Secretary— - "Sara Hughes, Basbourville, Ky. 
CENTRAL KENTU' pony, in Leniagt — 
President—H. H. Hill, ~, 
Secretary—R. E ge ete. y: 
NoRTHERN UCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Ed A Arnett, Erlanger, Ky. 
Secretary—J. Caywood, Covington, Ky., R. R. 5 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—J. D. Begley, H mon Xk 

Secretar’ . C. Napier, y. 

—_— a -' EDUCATION N sAstoclirion 

sideni—Wm. Cheek, Louisa, 
Secretary—H. R. ‘ae Ashland, Ky. 


K. E. A. SECTIONAL GROUPS 


DaparTMENT OF Crry SUPERINTENDENTS 
Chairman—L. C. Cur Fag & Goss, a4 
Secretary—Tim Mei: y- 

DEPARTMENT OF bg? id Dhaene 
Chairman—R. I. Glover, eweeree Ky. 

Secretary—C. H. Farley, Pikeville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

yoo § May K. Duncan, University of Kentucky, 
in; 

Vi-Charman"Robes Turner, Hiram Roberts School, 
uisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Ruth Dunn, Board of Education, Paducah, Ky. 
ARTMENT OF _S#conbany EDUCATION 
Chairman—A. Crawford, Lexington, K 

Sechaba ites Taylor, — 
tise Pouca E. Newbolt, Berea, Ky. 
es ay SECTION 
Richmond, Murray, Ky. 
aye & % Jones, Richmond, "ky. 

Music SECTION 

Chairman— a» Bertram Harmon, Louisville, Ky. 
Ly las rank Freerman, Louisville, Ky. 
ECTION 
os W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
Seeiary—Licy Diecks, 611 Western Pkwy., Louisville, 
y 


° Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Chairman—C. F. Criley, Owensboro, Ky. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Chairman—Ralph W. Whalen, Richmond, 
Secretary—Edgar Mara, 20 Lavassor Ave., incite, Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Chairman—Burtt L. Monroe, Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky CouNciL oF GEOGRAPHY ‘TEACHERS 
a Tudor, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton, 
Secretar 


“juli Wilks, Morehead Teachers College, 
Morehea 


KENTUCKY FOLK-LorE SocIETY 
Chairman—Lucy B. Thomas, Danville 
ee J. L. Duncan, 528 Bar' Lo Lane, Louis- 

ville, 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
a Pressley Smith, Atherton High School, 

Louisville, K 
Secretary—H. J. Robertson, 
School, Paducah, Ky. 

VisuaL EDUCATION 

bag 1s range Gayle Starnes, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, *- 
E. Rumbold, Eastern Teachers College, Rich- 


Secretar 
mon 

LIBRARY Gaoup pees 
Chairman—Mrs. Lu pasreay, Wood. Lexin; 
Secretary—Caroline Bellevue, 

CONFERENCE OF ATYENDANGE ‘OFFICERS 
Chairman—Mitchell H. Watkins, Fave Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara F. Carneal, —. Ky. 

KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATI 
Se Eimer Weldon, Getaguewe College, George- 


Pi es Margaret Ratliff, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACH 
Chairman—A. D. Hummell, Eastern Teochess College, 
Richmond, Ky. 
os B, p> “Ramsay, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
in, 


7. 
KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
eo oy ae L. Terry, Western Teachers College, 
Win, 
Secretar. S Milo ny Bl University of Ken Lexington. 
KENTUCK' i AssocuTion OF Seno Boanp Minoaas ~} 
Chairman—H. B. Schuerman, Carrollto: 
i D. Nicholls, University vot nen Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 
bien Brooker, a, K 
as Seay, University ¢ Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


T. Vz on™ - ally 7. 
T. O. Hall, cin Ky. 
Hill, jameege. Ky. 
esse Baird, Berea, 
-G Grise, Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 


Augusta Tilghman High 


~ Ky. 





Mrs. Sheehan, Danville, Ky. 
a ey one Be Pikeville, om Chale 


Louisville, ‘Ky., ‘Secretary. . 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e« 


The Convention 


— GREAT CONVENTION 
has gone into history. The editorial sup- 
ply of superlatives was practically ex- 
hausted in description of last year’s con- 
vention, but with the few yet remaining 
it is but proper to say that the 1939 meet- 
ing had the largest attendance, the greatest 
interest in programs, the largest array of 
good talent and the smoothest machinery 
for operation. 


The general sessions were attended by 
huge crowds throughout the week, even 
including Friday night—famous in K. E. 
A. history as the ‘‘lean night.” 


The programs started promptly, the 
| speakers were all present, and stayed well 
within their allotted time. 

As usual the crowd was too large for 
the assembly hall on one night and many 
attived too late to be admitted. This 
situation, which has obtained for several 
years, is regrettable, but until Louisville 
provides more space there is little that can 
be done about it. Many suggestions have 
been offered but when their practicability 
is studied it is found that they will not 
work. More space seems the only answer. 


It is such embarrassing circumstances 
as these, however, that bring out the evi- 
dences of grace and refinement in any 
group. It may be said to the high credit 
of the teachers as a body, that they ex- 
hibited the marks of culture which one 
expects to find in those who set the pat- 
terns for childhood and youth. 


According to available reports the Sec- 
tional Meetings were all well attended, 
and their programs were of a high order. 

The business sessions of the convention 
were skillfully conducted by President 
Oliver, and the business was dispatched 
in orderly fashion. 

The enrollment of membership is sev- 
eral hundred more than at any previous 
period, totaling approximately 17,500. 

Officers elected by the delegate assembly 
for the ensuing year are: President, Super- 
intendent Everett Witt of Warren County; 
First Vice-President, Superintendent Wat- 
son Webb, of Letcher County; Second 
Vice-President, C. E. Carmack, instructor 
in Male High School, Louisville. 

On a roll-call vote of the thirteen mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
K. E. A., W. P. King was unanimously 
re-elected as secretary for a four-year 
term. 


The Task of the K. E. A. 


(Cur BUSINESS SESSIONS of 
the K. E. A. were marked by their una- 
nimity of opinion and by the importance 
of the matters which were considered. 

The most significant problem before the 
Delegate Assembly was the program to 
be projected by the teachers within the 
year. This program, as outlined else- 
where in this issue, consists of two or 
three major items. The first of these is 
the completion of the work on the Teacher 
Retirement Act. This wiil involve amend- 
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ing the present law so that it may be 
restored to its original form and so that 
it may be actuarily sound. The matter of 
appropriation to implement the act will 
of course be included in this first item. 

The major program, however, looks 
to means for increasing the total of the 
appropriation for Public Education and 
includes provision for making operative 
the Retirement Act, and equalizing educa- 
tion privileges. 

The Delegate Assembly also created a 
new Code of Ethics for Kentucky teachers. 
This is a sane and high-minded document 
which deserved the unanimous support it 
received. 

Other items mentioned in the summary 
in this issue will receive adequate atten- 
tion at the proper time. 

This is a task to which every teacher 
must set his hand. The friendly rivalries 
of contestants for office and honors will 
join the realm of memories, the repository 
of similar experiences for half a century. 
A united and intelligent profession will 
accept its chosen leaders and give to them 
an accord and enthusiasm which bespeaks 
the professional teacher at his best— 
divorced from trifles, devoted to funda- 
mentals. 


Our Cover 


CC uroucnour THE YEAR 
which is just closing we have endeavored 
each month to present on the front cover 
of the JOURNAL the suggestion of some 
theme which would be of state-wide in- 
terest. In this the concluding month of 
the year we offer a cryptic message which 
we hope underlies the thinking of every 
member of the teaching profession in 
Kentucky. 
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IF and AND 


oO; YOU are one 


Of those strange souls 
Who envy those 
Who reach a place 
Above your own 
You've found a way 
To lose your friends 
And lose the help 
That they might lend 
To help you reach 
The goal you want. 
And if you're still 
The smaller soul 
Who lays his plan 
To get the place 

Of someone else, 
Then you have found 
The quickest way 

To prove to all 

That you are low 
And mean and small. 
But if you have 

The brains to know 
That every line 

Has men who lead 
And also those 

Who follow on, 
You'll be content 

To bide your time 
And work to win 

By honest means 
The goal you seek. 
For men do rise 

“On stepping stones 
Of their dead selves 
To higher things,” 
But do not rise 

On hearts of men 
They trample down 
In ruthless ways 

To gain their ends. 


W. P. K. 





A MESSAGE 
From Our New President 


=. CONVENTION of the Kentucky 
Education Association this year has been declared 
one of the best in its history. Kentucky has just 
finished celebrating its one hundredth anniversary 
of public education in the Commonwealth and 
we have started on the second century. 


I appreciate the honor of being elected presi- 
dent of this great organization and realize the 
responsibility of the position. Wiéith the help of 
every teacher in Kentucky we can hope to carry 
on to greater things. We do not want to lose one 
inch of ground but we hope to gain a few yards 
this year. Kentucky continues to rank in the 40’s 
in education but it ranks about seventeen in ability 
to support public schools as compared with other 
states. The school administrators of Kentucky 
can show as much return for the taxpayer’s dollar as any other spending agency of 
the government. We must sell education to the public as an investment that pays 
dividends in many ways. An excellent school plant is an asset to any community. 
An educated citizen is worth much more to society than the few dollars it costs to 
educate him, but the ignorant citizen is a burden to society and the taxpayer. He is 
also a danger to democracy. 

Let us look forward to the Legislature of 1940 for $15.00 per capita. With 
that amount we will still have less for public education than we did in 1928-29. The 
teacher retirement act should be amended to make it workable and money should be 
appropriated to put it into operation. We should work toward some way of equal- 
ization to help the poorer districts maintain a foundation program but we shculd not 
lower the standards in the other districts. The free textbook program should be 
extended to all grades and each district should be allowed to select its own books 
from a multiple list. 


In addition to the Legislature we should continue to ask for aid from the Federal 
government. The same thing that is done for the counties by the state should be 
done for the states to help equalize support for education. 

Let me again ask that we present a united front this year. The fight for educa- 
tional advancement must be carried on by the school people. We must not forget 
our task is to educate every one of the eight hundred thousand boys and girls in our 
Commonwealth and let us stand together to accomplish this purpose. 


EVERETT WITT 





EVERETT WITT, President-Elect 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 
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Officers-Elect of the K. E. A. 


Everett Witt, President-Elect of the K. E. A., 
was borr in Allen County and educated in the 
schools of that county and at Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College. He taught for a num- 
ber of years, served as High School Principal, 
and since 1934 has been Superintendent of 
Warren County Schools. Mr. Witt will as- 
sume the duties of his office on July first. 


Watson Webb, First Vice-President-Elect, is 
a native of Letcher County, a graduate of East- 
ern State Teachers College and thas for several 
years served as Superintendent of Letcher 
County Schools. 


C. E. Carmack, Second Vice-President-Elect, 
is an instructor in Male High School in Louis- 
ville. Mr. Carmack is president of the Louis- 
ville Education Association. 


W. P. King has served as Secretary of the 
K. E. A. for six years and as Editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL for five years. 
He is re-elected for four years. 











C. E. CARMACK, Second Vice-President 














WATSON C. WEBB, First Vice-President 





W. P. KING, Executive Secretary, Editor 
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The N.E. A. Convention 


WD an THOUSANDS of teachers 
and other leaders in education converge 
on San Francisco for the 1939 summer 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation next July, they will not only find 
a city of sunshine tempered by cooling 
breezes which sweep in from the broad 
Pacific, but a community in which the 
teacher has consistently ranked high in 
public esteem from the days of the Gold 
Rush. 


Already, Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president 
of the National Education Association, 
H. A. Allan, business manager, and Dr. 
Belmont Farley, director of publications, 
have been delighted by visits to the city 
by the Golden Gate and look forward 
with eager anticipation to one of the most 
successful summer meetings ever held by 
the national group. 


San Francisco’s encouragement of edu- 
cation traces its way back to the doors of 
the early Missions where untutored 
Indians sat at the feet of the Padres to 
learn more of the abundant life to be 
had from California soil and sunshine. 
Today, by constitutional provisions, Cali- 
fornia makes education a first charge 
upon its citizens. During the depression 
period when educational revenues were 
threatened its citizens changed the basic 
laws of the state to provide greater reve- 
nues for public schools. 


This standard was set by early pioneer 
San Franciscans who came in quest of 
gold in the days of 49. This group num- 
bered a large percentage of college-trained 
men who were not content to await the 
} enactment of state laws before they set 
about providing educational facilities for 
their children. 


Told and retold will be the story of 
Rev. Thomas Douglass, a young man just 
out of Yale college who closed the door 
of San Francisco’s first school when the 
magic cry “Gold! Gold!” reached the 
town in 1849, grabbed a miner’s pick and 
was off for the Mother Lode country. It’s 
a tale that never grows old. Then San 
Francisco had one school and one teacher. 
Today there are 100 schools and 3,000 
teachers. 

In entertaining visitors from almost 
every state in the Union in July, San 
Francisco will be discharging an obliga- 
tion of its youth for the great educational 
leaders furnished by other states when the 
city was young. These leaders gave San 
Francisco and California the legal founda- 
tion upon which the state school system 
of today rests. Out of New England 
came John Swett, pioneer superintendent 
of schools, who made state support of 
public education the keystone of public 
education; Kate Kennedy, who won a 
fight against the spoils system in hiring 
and firing of teachers, thereby making 
San Francisco the first city in the United 
States to write the principle of tenure 
into law; Jean Parker, who inaugurated 
a “learning by doing program” in the 
early eighties; Kate Douglas Wiggin, a 
pioneer in the kindergarten movement in 
America. 

San Francisco teachers were protected 
by a city charter provision on tenure long 
before that provision was written into 
California state law, they enjoy the 
double benefits of both a city and a 
state pension system, they are all members 
of a Health Service System, recently in- 
augurated. Salary schedules are among 
the best in the United States for cities of 
comparable size. Yes, San Francisco 
teachers will have a ten-week vacation 
during the summer of 1939, but most of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Federal Aid to Education 


Report of Senate Committee on Education -- Senate Bill 1305 


I. REASONS FOR 
APPROVAL OF THE BILL 


The commitiee has approved the bill because 
it accepts the proposition that the Federal 
Government no less than the states has a funda- 
mental intetest in the education of our citizens; 
that in the final analysis there can be no 
national progress except through promoting the 
welfare of the men, women, and children of 
the Nation; and that without public education 
that welfare cannot be effectively promoted. 
The committee further believes that the ideals 
and principles of American democracy call for 
equality of opportunity, the very foundation of 
which is equality of educational opportunity. 
The committee finds on the basis of incontro- 
vertible evidence that, without a reasonable 
amount of Federal assistance to the states for 
the support of public education, there is not 
the faintest hope that any fair degree of equal- 
ity of opportunity will or can exist in these 
United States. The reasons leading to this 
conclusion are as follows: 


1. There are wide and indefensible dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity both among 
and within the states. 


2. There are great differences in the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to pay for educa- 
tional services. 


3. There are great differences in the educa- 
tional burdens to be borne by the several states. 
Almost invariably the states with the least per 
capita wealth and income have the largest num- 
ber of children in proportion to adult popula- 
tion. 


4. Inequalities in educational opportunities 
are not the result of lack of effort on the part 
of the poorer states. In general, the poor 
states have the most diversified tax systems at 
the highest rates and devote the highest per- 
centages of their revenues to public education. 


5. The very nature of the economic system 
of the United States makes an equitable distri- 
bution of public services supported by state 








The proposed legislation dis- 
cussed herein is now in the 
Calendar of the Senate and ready 
to be acted upon. If the bill 
becomes law, Kentucky would 
receive between two million and 
three million dollars the first 
year. This amount would go far 
toward equalizing educational op- 
portunity in Kentucky.—Editor. 

















and local taxation a matter of practical im- 
possibility. Concentration in a few places otf 
ownership, control, and taxpaying ability based 
on resources scattered throughout the Nation 
calls for an increasing degree of Federal partici- 
pation in the support of educational services. 


6. The depression of 1930 and following 
years widened the inequalities that were already 
extant. Without Federal assistance to the 
states the difference will probably become 
greater as time goes on. 


7. Federal Government, as well as the states 
and local communities, has an interest in the 
maintenance of public education. Considera- 
tions leading to this conclusion are: 


(a) Citizens of the state are none the less 
citizens of the Nation. 

It is an obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote the general welfare which is 
inseparable from the maintenance of public 
education. Education reduces crime, raises the 
standard of culture, is associated with better 
health and increased longevity, and increases 
the wealth and income of the Nation. 


(4) The mobility of our population and 


‘ the higher birth rates among poor states and 


rural areas compel the interest of each of the 
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states, and hence of the Federal Government, 
in the character of educational opportunity 
offered everywhere in the Nation. 


II. EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF 
THE CONCLUSIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


1. Inequalities in educational opportunity.— 
(a) The average school term ranges from 
nearly 9¥2 months in the highest state down 
to barely 632 months in the lowest states. In 
fact the average length of term for all rural 
schools in the United States is a month less 
than in urban schools. The average rural 
pupil in the nation attends schools less than 
7 months per year. In seven states, with large 
rural populations, the average number of days 
attended per year by rural pupils is less than 
6 months. 


(4) If high schools were universally avail- 
able and attended, the high-school enrollment 
should constitute about 33 1/3 per cent of the 
total school enrollment. In the highest state 
the high-school enrollment is now 30.9 per 
cent of the total enrollment, while in the lowest 
state it is only 10.6 per cent. On the one hand 
seven states have over 27 per cent of their total 
enrollment in ‘high school, while on the other 
hand eight states have less than 15 per cent of 
their enrollment in high school. 


(c) Between 800,000 and a million children 
of elementary-school age are not enrolled in 
school at all, mainly because of lack of facilities 
in many scattered rural areas that are impover- 
ished and isolated. For these children freedom 
and opportunity has proved to be chiefly free- 
dom and opportunity to grow up in ignorance. 


(d) In the United States there are still more 
illiterates than college graduates and about 
half as many illiterates as high-school grad- 
uates, There are in this country approximately 
3,600,000 totally illiterate persons and about 
15,000,000 other adults who cannot read a 
newspaper nor write a simple letter. In one 
state only 0.8 per cent of the population over 
10 years of age are illiterate, while in another 
state 14.9 per cent are illiterate. The first 
state is about three times as able financially to 
support schools as the second, and spends about 
three times as much per capita for education. 


_ (e) The public library is recognized as an 
important educational agency in our American 


democracy. Among the 3,100 counties in 
the United States only 400 have public libraries, 
and there are more than 1,000 without even a 
town or city library within their borders. About 
one-third of the people of the United States 
have access to good libraries. Another one- 
third have libraries, but very meager ones, 
chiefly in the smaller cities and larger towns. 
The remaining one-third have no_ public 
libraries of any kind. Most of these people 
live in rural areas and country towns in every 
section of the Nation. These people consti- 
tute 45,000,000 of America’s citizens, of whom 
39,500,000 live in rural areas. They do not 
have library services for much the same reason 
that they do not have adequate public-school 
or public-health services, namely, the poverty 
of local resources. 


(f) Average annual expenditures per pupil 
for current operation of schools range from 
$134.13 in the highest state down to $24.55 in 
the lowest state. In this respect there are 10 
states in which the average expenditure per 
pupil exceeds $90, while there are 11 states that 
fall below $45. 


(g) The average annual salary per teacher 
in the highest state is $2,414, and in the lowest 
state $504. In these same two states the aver- 
age salaries of rural teachers were $1,337 and 
$430, respectively. There are 11 states in 
which the average annual salary exceeds $1,500, 
while there are 9 states in which the average 
is less than $750. 


(4) The value of public-school property per 
pupil enrolled in school ranges from $443 in 
the highest state down to $75 in the lowest 
state. 


There are 10 states that have in excess of 
$300 per pupil invested in school property 
while 11 states have less than $150, 6 states 
having less than $90. 


(7) The differences in breadth of educa- 
tional opportunity, resulting from the statistical 
data cited above, are correspondingly great. 
Hundreds of rural schools can be found which 
are the merest shacks, in which the children are 
huddled together in makeshift desks, using a 
small number of dirty and worn-out textbooks 
under the direction of teachers who themselves 
have hardly finished high school. One-fourth 
of the teachers in our one-room rural schools 
have never had a day of work in a school 
beyond the high school. In thousands of 
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these schools it is virtually mmpossible to pro- 
vide the health, welfare, guidance, and other 
services that children need in addition to in- 
struction. On the other hand, in some wealthy 
communities there are public schools which 
would seem almost perfect, where the buildings 
are the finest specimens of modern architecture, 
where teachers are well-trained, well-paid, and 
competently supervised, where the children are 
given individual attention, and where every- 
thing is done to foster their physical and mental 
development. Although equality of opportun- 
ity is a fundamental tenet of our democracy, 
inequality of opportunity is at present the 
dominant characteristic of our educational sys- 
tem when viewed from the national standpoint. 


Education can be made a force to equalize 
the condition of men. It is no less true that 
it may be a force to create class, race, and sec- 
tional distinctions. The evidence indicates 
clearly that the schools of the United States, 
which hhave hitherto been regarded as the bul- 
watk of democracy, may in fact become an 
instrument for creating thuse very inequalities 
they were designed to prevent. If, for a long 
period of years, each succeeding generation is 
drawn in disproportionately large numbers from 
those areas in which economic conditions are 
poorest, if the population reserves of the Nation 
continue to be recruited from economically 
underprivileged groups, and if the inability of 
the depressed economic areas and groups to 
provide proper education for their children is 
not corrected by aid from areas and groups 
more prosperous, the effect on American civil- 
ization and on representative political institu- 
tions may be disastrous. 


2. Differences in ability to support schools. 
—The differences in educational opportunity 
enumerated above are almost entirely due to 
economic conditions arising from differences in 
per capita wealth, income, and taxpaying ability 
and the great differences in the relative number 
of children to be educated. 


In wealth per child enrolled in school the 
states range from $21,582 in the highest state 
to $2,819 in the lowest, there being 12 states 
that have in excess of $12,500 in wealth back 
of each child, while 11 states have less than 
$6,600 per child. With respect to income, 
there are the same relative differences. The 
highest state has $3,766 per child enrolled in 


school as compared to $495 in the lowest state. 
The 11 highest states have in excess of $2,500 
income per child as compared to less than 
$1,200 for the lowest 11 states. 


The national experts employe1 by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education, to 
determine the relative taxpaying ability of the 
several states, applied the model tax plan pro- 
posed in 1933 by the National Tax Association 
to each of the states at uniform, reasonable 
rates. The results of this scientific work show 
that the richest state has a per ciupita taxpaying 
ability to support schools about 12 times as 
great as the poorest state, and that the 12 richest 
states can raise at least 4 times as. much revenue 
per pupil as the 12 poorest states. 


These studies further show that if each of 
the states should undertake to support a pro- 
gram of education equal to the average for the 
Nation, the poorest state would have to spend 
for schools alone 190 per cent as. much revenue 
as it could raise, leaving nothing whatever for 
any other type of state or local governmental 
service. On the other hand the richest state 
would require only 4 per cent of its tax re- 
sources for schools. No one of the five richest 
states would require more than 25 per cent 
of its tax resources to support an average 
educational program, while the: poorest nine 
states would each require more than 100 per 
cent of its resource for that purpose. 


3. Differences in the relative number of 
children in the several states —The states differ 
not only in the financial resources with which 
to support education, but also in the number of 
children the average adult or family has to rear 
and educate. Almost invariably the smaller 
the per capita taxpaying ability in a state, the 
larger the number of children in ratio to the 
number of adults. For example, South Caro- 
lina, a poor state, has 739 persons 5 to 17 years 
old to each 1,000 adults 20 to 64 years old, 
the productive ages, while in California the 
ratio is only 319 to 1,000. For the northeast 
section of the United States the ratio of chil- 
dren to adults is only 420 to 1,000, while for 
the southeast the ratio is 603 to 1,000. Thus 
the educational burden of the people of the 
southeast is 1.45 times the burden of the people 
of the northeast. The nonfarm population of 

‘the northeast part of the United States have 
only twice the total number of children that 
the farmers of the southeast have, but the 
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northeast has 21 times as much annual income 
with which to rear and educate its children. 
Taking the Nation as a whole the farmers have 
31 per cent of the children and only 9 per 
cent of the national income. 


Population experts have shown that it is 
from these poorer agricultural states that the 
richer industrial states, whose birth rates are 
not sufficient to replace their population, receive 
a large part of their immigrations necessary to 
maintain a stable population and to staff their 
offices and industrial plants. 


It is well known that those sections of the 
Nation least able to support public schools are 
those largely devoted to agriculture. Yet these 
sections are producing practically all of the 
Nation’s future increase in population and a 
considerable percentage of the future popula- 
tion of our cities. These conditions occur be- 
cause Of the differences in birth rate in rural 
and urban areas. In 7 largest cities, the popu- 
lation of which consists chiefly of American 
stock, the birth rate is 40 per cent short of the 
rate required to maintain a stable population; 
in all cities having over 100,000 in popula- 
tion the deficiency in birth rate averages over 
20 per cent; and in the smaller cities the 
deficiency is about 8 per cent. On the other 
hand, farm families are producing about 50 
per cent more children than required to replace 
the farm population, and the rural nonfarm 
families rear children at the rate of 30 per 
cent greater than the number required to replace 
themselves. 


A comparison of the proportionate number 
of children in the total population with the 
expenditure per pupil for education shows 
clearly that as a nation we are bestowing our 
best educational opportunities upon sections that 
have the fewest children, and upon children 
who in turn will produce the fewest children. 
Although this policy may not be intentional, 
it is a very successful method of committing 
cultural and economic suicide. 


4, Lack of effort is not the cause of unequal 
educational opportunities—The evidence is 
conclusive that if all the states “put their fiscal 
houses in order,” differences in educational 
Opportunity would be approximately as great 
as they now are. In fact, the evidence is 
conclusive that many of the states that have 
already done most to “put their fiscal houses 
in order” are the poorer states, as for example, 


Mississippi, Kentucky, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Loui- 
siana, and South Carolina. For the most part, 
the poorer states have the most diversified tax 
systems and highest rates. (See hearings on 
S. 419, 1937, pp. 240-245, testimony of Dr. 
Martin.) 


On the whole, the poorer states spend larger 
proportions of their tax resources for education 
than the wealthier states. If all the states put 
forth the national average effort to raise revenue 
33 states would raise less revenue per pupil 
than the national average. Of these 33 states 
31 are actually spending more per pupil than 
they would raise if they only exerted average 
national effort to raise revenue. On the other 
hand, of the 15 states that could raise more 
revenue per pupil than the national average, 
only 10 spend more per pupil than they could 
thus raise. It is beyond question that the 
poorer states are taxing themselves much more 
heavily for education than the wealthier states. 
In spite of this fact about 20 per cent of the 
Nation’s children live in states where more 
than $75 per child could be provided for edu- 
cation without heavier-than-average taxes. On 
the other hand, another 20 per cent live in 
states where not more than $25 per child could 
be provided without heavier-than-average taxes. 
An expenditure of $50 per child of school 
age would be considered low by city standards 
almost anywhere, yet more than 60 per cent 
of the children in the United States live in 
states that on a state-wide basis could not 
provide $50 per child for public schools with- 
out more than average effort. 


5. National character of the economic system 
of Federal aid for education By reason of 
the ownership and control by corporations of 
the natural resources and industries, and be- 
cause the’ stockholders of these corporations 
reside in states other than those in which the 
resources and industries are located, many of 
the states find themselves to all practicable 
purposes powerless to retain through taxation 
a sufficient amount of current income produced 
within their borders to support adequate schools 
and other public services. 


In the hearings before this committee 2 
years ago evidence was presented showing the 
vast extent to which the natural resources and 
industries are owned and controlled outside the 
states in which they are located. In this con- 
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nection is given the testimony of Dr. Robert 
H. Montgomery, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Texas (see hearings on S. 419, 1937, 
pp. 227-233). 


The development of business, industry, and 
finance has made it increasingly difficult for 
the states to levy and collect taxes from the 
greatest potential sources of revenue. It has 
become as much a question of the availability 
of tax sources as it is of the actual existence 
of these sources. The testimony of Dr. James 
W. Martin, revenue commissioner for the state 
of Kentucky, and a nationally known economist, 
adequately covers this point (see hearings on 
S. 419, 1937, pp. 235-237): 


“Industry has become so integrated that it 
cannot be avoided. (A state cannot be a 
wholly self-sufficing unit.) In addition to that 
development there has been another type of 
development in the organization of the control 
of economic life, such that the predominant 
factor in the control of economic life is no 
longer the individual or the manager; the 
predominant factor is the corporation. In the 
case of the corporations that are dominating 
the great bulk of our industrial and commer- 
cial life, it is not merely a corporation that 
has simply a local existence, even in the sec- 
tional sense, but a corporation owned by an- 
other corporation, which, in turn, is owned by 
still another corporation, and that owning 
corporation, if you ever do get back to where 
original ownership is, comes back and owns 
another bunch of corporations that tie in with 
these corporations. It is possible through these 
intercorporate tie-ups to make it extremely 
difficult for any state taxing administration to 
collect the taxes that are actually levied. If 
you get the tax too high, these enterprises have 
facilities for managing it so you cannot collect 
any of it. That is a source of continual em- 
barrassment to every tax administration in the 
United States. It means that with the integra- 
tion of economic life on one side and the 
integration of the control of economic life on 
the other, you have a situation where no state 
has jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of a given 
state does not extend beyond its boundaries, 
and through these intercorporate arrangements, 
income is shifted, and through these intercor- 
porate tie-ups, the corporation, if it has money 
and is skilled enough, can Jead any tax adminis- 
tration a merry chase.” 
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The committee is convinced that the real 
remedy for the situation is the collection of 
revenue by the Federal Government and the 
extension of grants to the states for specific 
purposes such as is contemplated in S. 1305. 


The committee desires to point out here that 
there is no accurate measurement of what pro- 
portionate part of the Federal revenues are 
or will be contributed by any one of the states. 
In the first place, the superior taxpaying ability 
of many of the so-called rich states is due to 
the exploitation of the productivity of the 
poorer states. Again quoting Dr. Martin (see 
hearings on S. 419, 1937, p. 245): 


“For example, the state of New York de- 
rives substantial revenue from stock-exchange 
transactions. These transactions result from 
orders arising in all parts of the country. 
Moreover, all parts of the country utilize the 
New York money market and by that means 
contribute to the income which is taxable in 
New York and also to the accumulation of 
fortunes subject to death taxes in Eastern states. 
In another of its phases, this process results 
from the incident that many of those persons 
exploiting mineral, agricultural, forest, and 
other resources of the Southern and Western 
states are residents of eastern communities and 
are, of course, subject to tax primarily in the 
states where they live. 


“Many have spoken of this process as though 
it were the result of nefarious activities of the 
states in the Northeast or of their citizens. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
situation is inherent in our economic organiza- 
tion, and New York City’s position as the 
doorway to the United States on the one side 
and to Europe on the other makes this situa- 
tion inevitable. Certainly the states that have 
secured unearned income from the accident of 
their fortunate situations are not to be blamed. 
On the other hand, since this situation con- 
tributes to the enrichment of the inhabitants 
of these fortunate communities, there is no 
reason why their people should not make a 
fair contribution to the general well-being of 
the entire country through such means as con- 
templated in the bill now before the com- 
mittee.” 


: In the second place, much of the Federal 
taxes collected within certain states are neither 
paid nor borne hy the inhabitants of those 
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states. Excellent examples of this fact are the 
tobacco taxes collected in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky; the liquor taxes collected 
in Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania; the 
custom duties collected at the port of New 
York (constituting one-fifth of the Federal 
tax collections in that state); and corporation 
income taxes collected in New York, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and other states, frequently paid 
by corporations that merely have their business 
offices in those localities and whose stock- 
holders that really pay the tax reside in every 
state in the Union (another one-fifth of all 
Federal taxes collected in New York comes 
from this source). 


The real fact is that each state probably 
contributes to the Federal Treasury taxes about 
in proportion to its population, wealth, and 
income, and any claims to the contrary are 
subject to the limitation just cited. 


6. Since the depression public education has 
borne the brunt of retrenchment.—The depres- 
sion of 1930 and following was more disas- 
trous to the schools than to any other govern- 
mental service, and thas widened the inequalities 
that were here before its arrival. The poor 
states and communities became poorer and the 
closer they were to the margin of economic 
existence the more disastrous was the shock. 


From 1930 to 1934 expenditures for all 
governmental purposes in the entire Nation 
increased 20 per cent. Federal expenditures 
increased nearly 110 per cent, state expendi- 
tures decreased 5.8 per cent, and local expendi- 
tures decreased 15.2 per cent. During this 
same period expenditures for public education 
decreased 25.6 per cent. Two years-later, the 
last year for which official data are available, 
educational expenditures were still 18 per cent 
below 1930. This decrease has occurred in 
spite of the fact that the public-school enroll- 
ment has increased nearly 700,000 since 1930 
and all of this increase has been in the high 
school where the expense is heaviest. Since 
1930 the high-school enrollment thas increased 
over 1,575,000, or about 37 per cent, but the 
total educational expenditures are now about 
$350,000,000 less than in 1930. The curtail- 
ments in expenditures have been at the expense 
of pupils and teachers, the inevitable result 
being curtailed opportunities, overcrowded 
classes, and slashed salaries for teachers. 


But the reductions in educational expendi- 
tures have been even worse than the statistics 
as a whole indicate. The poorer states and com- 
munities suffered the greatest reductions and 
have been the slowest to recover. Naturally 
those that had the least at first suffered greatest 
from the heavy reductions. 

Since 1911 school enrollments have in- 
creased so much faster than the construction 
of new school buildings that, according to 
engineers of Public Works Administration, the 
accumulated efficiency by 1934 was $1,071,- 
000,000. According to the same source, the 
total need for new schoolhouse construction is 
more than $4,750,000,000. These have been 
but a small part of this deficiency provided 
for since 1934. 


6A. The Federal Government has a funda- 
mental interest in public education —The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the Federal 
Government ‘has an inescapable interest in the 
maintenance of public education, and it should 
bear with the states the financial burden of 
supporting school facilities throughout the 
Nation. Considerations leading to this conclu- 
sion are as follows: 


(a) Citizens of the states are none the less 
citizens of the Nation, and, as has been pro- 
nounced by every American statesman, schools 
and the means of public education are indis- 
pensable to a democratic Nation. 


(4) The mobility of our population and 
the higher birth rates among the poor states 
compel the interest of each of the states, and 
hence of the Nation, in the character of educa- 
tional opportunity offered everywhere in the 
Nation. 

For example, there are now 25,388,100 
persons born in the United States and living 
in states other than those of birth. In Cali- 
fornia there are 2,577,000 persons, or 57 per 
cent of the population of that state, who were 
born in other states: in New Jersey there are 
1,049,365; in Michigan, 1,136,886; in Illinois, 
1,564,121; in Ohio, 1,362,339; in New York, 
1,374,400; in Texas, 1,129,348; in Oklahoma, 
LL79F17 8. 

In the city of Detroit there was in 1930 a 
Negro population of 130,066, only 16,881 of 
whom were born in Michigan; there were 25,- 
400 of them born in Georgia. Of the 327,706 
Negroes living in New York City, 44,471 were 
born in Virginia. 
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As a result of the local character of educa- 
tional support in this Nation, of the higher 
birth rates of the poorer classes, and of the 
economic inability of many sections to support 
adequate school facilities, the increase in the 
population of the more affluent sections is 
coming from the illiterate and near-illiterate 
inhabitants. Many of the states find they are 
importing illiteracy and can stop it only by 
eliminating illiteracy at its source. 

(c) Education reduces crime, raises the 
standard of culture, is associated with better 
health and increased longevity, and increases 
the wealth and income of the Nation. (See 
hearings on S. 419, 1937, pp. 1934-1941.) 


“It is only when we examine with care the 
really striking statistical connection between the 
lack of educational opportunities on the one 
hand and such social and economic phenomena 
as crime, disease, poverty, illiteracy, and super- 
stition on the other, that we begin to get a 
glimpse of the real importance of education in 
our national life. 

“Where there is little investment in educa- 
tion there is the undesirable return of high 
death rates and high morbidity rates. The 
states that are less able financially to support 
schools spend less for schools, have higher rates 
of illiteracy and higher rates of mortality. 

“As we get further and further away from 
frontier economy and approach the conditions 
of a mature economic society, the only pos- 
sible factor which operates in the required 
manner is intelligence and the power of self- 
control and self-direction, widely diffused 
among all classes. The only agency under 
conscious social control which is capable of 
generating such intelligence and administering 
the required discipline is the effective public- 
school system. 

“A sound educational system moves men 
upward in the economic scale, enabling them 
to avoid the more congested and oversupplied 
occupations, and to get into the less congested. 
But, there is the fly in the ointment. The bene- 
ficial effects of this process are completely nulli- 
fied by our own stupidity. * * * No matter 
how excellent the schools are in one state or 
group of states, no matter how effectively they 
thin out the lower grades of labor, these 
grades of labor will still be oversupplied by 
migration from those states where schools are 
poor, where the masses are ignorant, families 
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large, and wages low. This situation makes 
national educational policy an economic neces- 
sity. 

“In 1935 the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration made a study of the status of nearly 
half the rural families receiving relief in the 
United States. The study shows that nearly 
one-fifth of the heads of rural families on relief 
were entirely illiterate, that over 40 per cent 
had never gone beyond the fourth grade, and 
that practically 90 per cent had never gone 
beyond the eighth grade. The Relief Ad- 
ministration in commenting on these figures 
says: “The lack of schooling of a large pro- 
portion of the heads of relief families appears 
to be one reason for their being on relief, inas- 
much as the least trained tend to be the first 
to be dropped and the last to be employed. 
* * * As long as so large a proportion lack 
sufficient education to manage intelligently 
their own affairs, there will be need of public 
relief and social case work’.” 


Education for Civic 
Responsibility 


THE EDUCATED PERSON: 


Seeks to understand social structures and 
processes ; 

Is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance; 

Acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions; 

Respects honest differences of opinion; 

Has regard for the nation’s resources; 

Measures scientific advance by its contribu- 
tion to general welfare; 

Is a co-operating member of the world 
community ; 

Is economically literate; 

Respects the law and accepts his civic 
duties; 

Acts upon unswerving loyalty to dem- 

* ocratic ideals—From The Purposes of 

Education in American Democracy. 
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A Summary of the Report on Financial 
Support of Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Kentucky 


oe Boarp OF Directors of 
the Kentucky Education Association, real- 
izing the seriousness of the problem of 
school finance, instructed the Planning 
Board to assume responsibility for a com- 
prehensive study of financial support of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in Kentucky. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The Planning Board, during the summer 
of 1938, made arrangements with the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of Kentucky 
to conduct the study. It was generally agreed 
by the directors of the K. E. A., the members 
of the Planning Board, and the staff of the 
Bureau that the study would be conducted 
according to democratic and co-operative pro- 
cedures. The representatives of these school 
organizations thus expressed their faith in the 
membership of the teaching profession of 
Kentucky—a faith that teachers and adminis- 
trators of the entire state, if given the oppor- 
tunity to study the facts of the situation and to 
express themselves concerning their needs, 
would themselves find the best solutions to 
their problems and would do what is best for 
the childhood entrusted to their care. With 
this fundamental belief as the basic principle to 
be followed, procedures and methods were 
worked out so that this study in reality is one 
which represents the co-operative efforts of the 
profession in Kentucky. 


A suggested outline for the study was sub- 
mitted last summer and during the early fall 
months to the Planning Board and the Board 
of Directors, and to special conferences of 
school administrators at different regional as- 
sociation meetings. A detailed statement of 


A Strupy BEING MADE UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE PLANNING 
BOARD OF THE K. E. A., 
APRIL, 1939 


the progress of the study was made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Frankfort in December. Suggestions 
concerning the method and scope of the study 
were received at all these meetings. 


During the past month of March represent- 
atives of the Bureau of School Service, the 
Planning Board, and the Board of Directors 
held a conference in each of the eleven regional 
associations and presented to the educational 
leaders of these areas a statistical report of the 
financial status of education and a group of 
questions which were thought to be basic in 
considering a legislative program dealing with 
finance. On the basis of the data presented 
and other known facts, the district representa- 
tives at these conferences gave their answers 
to the questions which were raised. These 
conferences were well attended and the discus- 
sion was enthusiastic, thoughtful, and ex- 
tremely helpful in our effort to interpret the 
statistical material and to reveal the composite 
judgment of the profession as to the answers 
which should be made to the basic questions. 


The members of the Planning Board are 
encouraged by the co-operation given by the 
profession and believe that the quality of the 
completed study will be for all a reassurance 
in the faith held in democratic principles and 
in the ability of the membership of the profes- 
sion to find the best solution to their problems. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 
FROM STATISTICAL DATA 


At each of the eleven regional conferences 
held last month detailed data were presented 
for the local districts of those associations and 
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for the state as a whole. Since many of the 
profession have already reviewed these ma- 
terials, only a few summary statements will be 
included in this special report. It is hoped 
that these statements will assist in giving a 
picture of the general situation that now exists. 


Assessed Valuations of Property Show Great 
Variations in Local Ability to Support Schools. 
The assessed valuations of property subject to 
taxation for local school purposes in county 
school districts in 1937-38 ranged from $329 
to $9,586 per census child. Stated another 
way, the wealthiest county district has approx- 
imately thirty times as much wealth subject to 
local school taxation as the poorest county 
school district. 

A maximum tax of 75 cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation in the poorest county 
district of Kentucky will produce about $2.46 
revenue per census child, while the same tax 
rate in the wealthiest county district will pro- 
duce approximately $71.90 per census child. 

In independent school districts in 1937-38 
the assessed valuations per census child ranged 
from $114 to $11,830. The wealthiest inde- 
pendent district had more than 100 times as 
much taxable wealth for local school purposes 
as the poorest independent district. 

In 1937-38 the average county school dis- 
trict in Kentucky had $1,389 assessed valua- 
tion for each census child while the average 
independent school district had an assessed 
valuation of $2,140 per census child. One- 
fourth of the county districts had assessed 
valuations of $737 or less per census child, 
while one-fourth had $2,754 or more per 
census child. 

The assessed valuations of property per 
child to be educated has decreased in prac- 
tically all school districts of the state. The 
greatest decrease was from 1930 to 1934. Dur- 
ing this period the average decrease for county 
districts was 38.5 per cent. There has been a 
slight increase (1.5 per cent) since 1934. 
However, the assessed valuation per child in 
1937-38 is still approximately one-third less 
than it was in 1930. In seven county districts 
the assessed valuations per census child have 
decreased more than 50 per cent. 


County Tax Rates Have Increased. Although 


assessed valuations have decreased, tax rates in 
county school districts have gradually increased 
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since 1928. In 1937-38, 61 of the 120 county 
districts levied the maximum tax rate of 75 
cents on the $100 of assessed valuation; in 
1928 only 29 counties levied the maximum 
tax rate of 75 cents. 


State Funds have Increased; Local Funds 
Decreased. State funds have been increased 
from a previous high of $6,937,702 in 1928-29 
to $9,210,607 in 1936-37—an increase of $2,- 
272,905. Receipts from local taxation, how- 
ever, have decreased from a previous high of 
$16,821,423 in 1930-31 to $14,111,310 in 
1936-37—a decrease of $2,710,113. 

However, when comparisons are made for 
the nine-year period, 1928-29 to 1936-37, 
there has been a slight increase in total revenue. 
The total revenue receipts from state and local 
sources in 1928-29 were $23,053,710, as com- 
pared with $23,316,476 in 1936-37—an in- 
crease Of $262,766. 


School Population Has Increased. In 1927- 
28 the total school population of the state was 
658,608, while in 1936-37 the total was 789,- 
932—an increase of 131,324 pupils. 


Total Revenue Per Pupil Has Decreased. 
The greater increase in school population 
than in school support has resulted in a lower 
per pupil revenue. The total revenue receipts 
per census child in 1928-29 was $34.05, as 
compared with only $29.64 in 1936-37—a 
decrease of $4.41 per capita in total revenue 
receipts since 1928-29. 


Number of Teachers Has Increased. The 
total number of teachers employed has in- 
creased from 16,647 in 1929-30 to 18,853 in 
1936-37—an increase of 2,206 for the eight- 
year period. 


Teachers’ Salaries Have Decreased. As a 
result of the increase in the number of teachers 
employed and the lack of sufficient increase in 
school support, the salaries of teachers have 
been lowered. The average annual salary of 
all teachers in both elementary and secondary 
schools for 1930-31 was $898.40, and in 
1936-37 the average was only $818.07—a 
decrease of $80.33 in the average annual 
salary since 1930. 


. Teachers Have Improved Their Qualifica- 
tions. In spite of the decrease in salaries, the 
teachers of the state have continued to improve 
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their qualifications for teaching. On January 
1, 1934, 38 per cent of all certificated teachers 
in Kentucky had between two and four years 
of college training, and 25 per cent held the 
Baccalaureate degree; on January 20, 1939, 
52.2 per cent of all certificated teachers in 
Kentucky had between two and four years of 
college training, and 40 per cent held the 
Baccalaureate degree. Stated another way, in 
1934 there were 63 per cent of the certificated 
teachers who had two years or more of college 
training while in 1939, 92 per cent had two or 
more years of college training. 


School Terms Are Longer. In 1936-37 
seventy-eight of the county school districts had 
only a seven-month elementary term. In 1929- 
30 eighty-eight of the county districts had only 
a seven-month school term. Thus, 10 county 
districts have increased the length of elemen- 
tary school terms during this period. 


Fewer Pupils in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools. In 1936-37 approximately 65 per 
cent of elementary pupils of county school dis- 
tricts were enrolled in one- and two-teacher 
schools. The percentage for 1930-31 was 
about 75—a decrease of 10 per cent. This is 


another indication that progress has been made 
in spite of financial handicaps. 

Some Estimates of Cost of Improved Pro- 
grams. To guarantee teachers’ salaries alone 
for an eight-month term on the present salary 
schedule would require an additional per capita 
of $2.08. This would not make provision for 
other necessary expenses for the extended term. 

To provide in county districts an average 
salary of $706 for elementary teachers (the 
actual average of the state for 1936-37), with 
a 75 cent tax rate and with the present state 
per capita, 48 districts would require an addi- 
tional per capita revenue of $3.00 or more; 
29, of $4.00 or more; 10, of $6.00 or more; 
and 2, of $8.00 or more. 

To provide an elementary and high school 
program equal to the average in the state in 
instructional cost with the present state per 
capita and with a 75 cent tax rate and with 
transportation allowance, 89 counties would 
require an additional per capita revenue of 
$3.00 or more; 86 counties, $4.00 or more; 
24, $6.00 or more; 58, $8.00 or more; and 8, 
$12.00 or more. The county requiring most 
additional revenue would need $12.99 in ad- 
dition to the present per capita. 





Financial Program of the Kentucky 
Education Association 
Adopted by the Delegate Assembly, 


After a careful study of the opinions 
expressed by members of the profession 
at the eleven regional conferences held 
last month, the Planning Board believes 
that the composite judgment of the edu- 
cational leadership of the state favors a 
legislative program that includes the fol- 
lowing items which concern financial 
support: 


1. Additional Appropriations of Approx- 
imately $3,120,000. The total amount should 
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be divided into two specific appropriations— 
one to provide a $15.00 state per capita and the 
other to set aside $750,000 to put the retire- 
ment system into operation after the act has 
been amended so as to make it sound and 
workable. 


It is recognized by the profession that this 
amount will not provide an adequate founda- 
tion program for each child in Kentucky. In 
many districts the expenditure for education 
per child will still be very small. The pro- 
posed amount is sufficient, however, to relieve 
an emergency which exists in many counties 
and to guarantee an improved program for 
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those districts that rank high in Kentucky but 
which are considerably below the average in 
the more fortunate states. It should be borne 
in mind that with an additional $3.00 to the 
state per capita, the total amount available per 
child will be less than it was in 1928-29. 


2. A New Equalization Law with a Small 
Appropriation. Since the recommended appro- 
priations under item one above are not sufficient 
to give the poorer counties educational pro- 
grams that approximate the present average of 
the state, it is recommended that a new equal- 
ization law be passed carrying a small appro- 
priation of approximately $10,000 and that 
the act be submitted to the courts to test its 
constitutionality. If such an act is declared 
constitutional, an effort should be made to 
secure a new appropriation in 1942 sufficient 
to provide by objective formulae a reasonable 
foundation program for each district of the 
state. The amount of this recommendation for 
1940 is stated at the negligible sum of $10,000 
in order to avoid any claim that it will meet the 
present emergency. The profession of the state 
demands a program that will give some im- 
mediate and sure relief such as could be secured 
from a $15.00 state per capita, but is willing to 
wait until every effort is made to secure an 
equalization fund before insisting upon a much 
larger state per capita, which would be neces- 
sary on such a basis to give a reasonably accep- 
table foundation program. 


If a new equalization law should be passed 
and should be declared unconstitutional, the 
profession would have to decide in 1942 
whether to request an increase in the state per 
capita or permission to submit to the vote of 
the people an amendment to the Constitution 
which would make possible the distribution of 
part of the state funds for equalization purposes. 


3. Federal Aid to Education. In addition 
to a $15.00 state per capita and a state oe 
ization fund, federal aid will be required, if 
Kentucky children are to have educational 
facilities that are worthy of the nation. This 
conclusion is clearly substantiated by facts given 
in the studies which have been made and 
published by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the K. E. A. continue to work 
for such federal aid and that this be a part of 
our financial program. 


Conclusion. The members of the teaching 
profession in Kentucky are insistent that these 
recommendations be merged into a total pro- 
gram. No one item should be considered 
alone; each item has been determined on the 
assumption that all items of the program are 
to be secured. The Planning Board believes 
that the profession is reasonable in its demands 
when considered both from the point of view 
of the resources of the state and nation and 
from the needs of other services which must 
be provided by public funds. Furthermore, 
the members of the profession are eager to 
participate in a planned program to interpret 
the needs of education and~to show to the 
people, officials, and legislators of the state 
the justification of increased support of educa- 
tion. Since we feel that this report reflects 
the wisdom and wishes of the profession, we 
recommend its adoption by the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Delegate Assembly. 


The N. E. A. Convention 
(Continued from page 11) 


them plan to remain at home to welcome 
their professional brethren from other 
cities when President Shaw raps the gavel 
for order at the first meeting of the 
N. E. A. at the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco next July. 

California’s penchant for superlatives 
follows through in education. It pos- 
sesses the largest university in the world, 
the University of California, at Berkeley, 
just across the Bay from San Francisco, 
the president of which, Robert Gordon 
Sproul, is a San Franciscan. Famed Stan- 
ford University, the gift of the late Gover- 
nor Leland Stanford, is 35 miles south of 
San Francisco and easily accessible from 
the Metropolitan area. 

Yosemite Valley, Lake Tahoe, the Trail 
of the Missions, all these have their educa- 
tional values too, and will lure thousands 
of teachers before and after the July con- 
vention at San Francisco. 
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Report of Resolutions Committee of 
Kentucky Education Association 


April 14, 1939 


o)§).. the Resolutions Commit- 


tee, submit the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. TEACHER RETIREMENT 


We recommend that the present teacher 
retirement law be amended so as to restore this 
Act to its original provisions as first submitted 
to the General Assembly in 1938. This recom- 
mendation is in accord with the action of the 
Delegate Assembly yesterday in including as a 
part of the financial legislative program the 
provision for adequate funds to put into opera- 
tion the retirement system as originally pro- 
posed to the General Assembly in 1938. 


2. ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Certain inequalities now exist in provisions 
of the law governing the selection and the 
adoption of textbooks. Independent districts 
which include cities of the first four classes 
and county districts which maintain nine 
months school terms have authority under the 
textbook law to adopt their textbooks from a 
multiple list approved and recommended by 
the State Textbook Commission. On the other 
hand, independent districts which include cities 
of the fifth and sixth classes and county 
districts which maintain schools of less than 
nine months terms must use a single uniform 
list of textbooks adopted by the State Textbook 
Commission. Therefore, to remove these in- 
equalities we recommend that the textbook law 
be so amended that independent districts which 
include cities of the fifth and sixth classes and 
county districts which maintain schools for less 
than nine months may adopt their textbooks 
from a multiple list, just as independent dis- 
tricts including cities of the first four classes 
and county districts which maintain schools of 
nine months terms now make their adoptions. 


3. TENURE OF STATE BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP 


Under the present statutes of Kentucky the 
Governor is granted the power to remove at 
his pleasure all the appointive members of the 
State Board of Education, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Kentucky, and the 
four governing boards of the four Teachers 
Colleges. This authority impairs the School 
Code of 1934. 

Regardless of whether such powers have 
been or will be abused there is no legitimate 
need for such authority since the legislature 
and the Governor have full control over the 
expenditures of the agencies concerned. The 
knowledge that the present removal power 
exists, tends to impair the independence of 
appointive members of these boards. There- 
fore, we recommend that the present statutes 
be amended to restore the original provisions 
of the School Code of 1934 governing these 
appointive boards, to the end that appointees 
to these boards may be permitted to act in the 
best interests of the educational program and 
to enjoy the normal tenure of the appointive 
term. 


4. FINANCIAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


We endorse the action of the Board of 
Directors and the Planning Board of this As- 
sociation in arranging with the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Kentucky 
for a study of financial support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. We urge 
the members of the profession to unite in 
active support of the financial legislative pro- 
gram adopted by this Delegate Assembly 
yesterday and that the materials of this financial 
study be made available for an intelligent 
interpretation of the needs of education to 
the profession and the lay public. 
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Note: The four recommendations just read 
have been approved by the Planning Board and 
the Board of Directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


5. ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATION 
RELATIVE TO FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


We recommend that in making appropria- 
tions for public education, adequate support be 
provided for higher education. We also 
recommend that the general appropriations in- 
clude a sufficient amount to provide for free 
textbooks through the first eight grades. 


6. FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR EDUCATION 


The Kentucky Education Association wishes 
to go on record as favoring the principle of 
Federal aid for education. No city in the 
United States would think of allowing the 
different wards in the city to support their own 
educational programs. No county in the nation 
would expect each separate school district in 
the county to raise the funds for the support 
of its own schools. No state in the Union to- 
day would dream of expecting the different 
counties to support their programs without 
state aid. The time has come when the Federal 
government should realize that growing in- 
equalities in the support of education exist 
among the states. If every child who calls 
America his homeland is to have the oppor- 
tunity that should be guaranteed to him under 
the Constitution, the Federal government must 
provide a fund for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities among the states. The 
Kentucky Education Association, therefore, ex- 
presses its faith in Senate Bill 1305 (The 
Thomas-Harrison Bill) and urges the support 
of Congress in the passage of this bill. 


7. NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky Education Association is in 
cordial agreement with the objectives and pur- 
poses of the National Education Association. 
It wishes to express its appreciation to the 
National Education Association for its work in 
the field of research, for its sponsorship of 
Federal aid for education, for its efforts to 
procure better salaries for teachers, and for 
its service in connection with teacher retirement 
and tenure. This Association also desires to 
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express its appreciation to those teachers and 
administrators in Kentucky who have enlisted 
under the banner of the National Education 
Association. Our membership has increased 
from 1,170 in 1936 to approximately 3,000 
members at the present time. The National 
Education Association will never be able to 
champion the program of education for all 
the teachers in America on a satisfactory basis 
until all of the teachers in America are mem- 
bers of the National Education Association. 
To that end we urge all Kentucky teachers 
and administrators to become members of the 
national organization. 


8. CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


At the meeting of this Delegate Assembly 
yesterday the Committee on Professional Ethics 
recommended for our consideration a revised 
code of ethics. This assembly has by unan- 
imous vote just adopted the revised code for 
the guidance of the teaching profession of 
Kentucky; therefore, we urge that this new 
code be given careful study by individual mem- 
bers and by groups of the profession and that 
active support be given by all to the new Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. 


9. STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Realizing the important functions of district 
boards of education, as the connecting link 
between the public and the teaching profession, 
in setting educational standards and in deter- 
mining policies of professional procedure in 
local school administration, we wish to express 
our appreciation to the leaders of the School 
Board Members Association of Kentucky for 
their splendid efforts to organize the school 
boards of the state to elevate the position of 
board membership and increase the efficiency in 
local school administration, we pledge our full- 
est co-operation with the Kentucky School Board 
Members Association in its efforts to support 
school executives in the development of sound 
educational programs and to invoke public 
sentiment in favor of such programs. 


10. NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Kentucky Education Association goes on 


record as expressing its appreciation for the 


contribution to education made by the National 
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Youth Administration and endorses the admin- 
istration of that program in Kentucky. We 
recommend its continuance but with such modi- 
fications from time to time as may be dictated 
by experience and sound school administration. 


11. THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE SCHOOL CODE 


We reaffirm our faith in the school code of 
1934 because its major provisions have proved 
to be satisfactory when enforced. We pledge 
our united efforts to its preservation. 


12. AND FINALLY 


We wish to express our appreciation to all 
agencies which have co-operated in making the 
1939 Convention of the Kentucky Education 
Association outstanding in both program and 
fellowship. 


We wish to express the appreciation of the 
Association to (1) the newspapers of Louisville 
and the state at large for the support given the 
meetings, (2) to the Louisville Convention and 
Publicity League for its co-operation in arrange- 
ments, (3) to the hotels for the courtesy ex- 
tended us as guests, and (4) to our President, 
Mr. T. W. Oliver, and Mr. W. P. King, 
Executive Secretary, for their untiring efforts 
in behalf of the Association and its members. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
Miss EMMA WOERNER, 
N. K. Hooks, 
C. H. JAGGERs, 
D. Y. DuNN, 
COLEMAN REYNOLDs, 
D. W. BRInGEs, 
P. H. Hopkins, Chairman. 





A Code of Ethics for the 


Teaching Profession 


a § ORDER that the aims of 
education may be realized more fully, that 
the welfare of the teaching profession 
may be promoted, and that the children 
and adults of the state may have as their 
inherent right an effective system of public 
education, it is necessary that the activities 
and conduct of members of the profession 
be in accord with ethical principles and 
standards. Therefore, we, the teachers 
and administrators and supervisors of the 
various school districts and institutions of 
Kentucky, do pledge ourselves to a faith- 
ful observance of the following code of 
professional ethics adopted by us through 
the Kentucky Education Association. 


First. We hold that our profession stands 
for ideals, service, and leadership. 


Second. We believe that our highest obliga- 
tion is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 


in Kentucky 


care and that any doubtful procedure should be 
settled on the basis of its contribution to this 
obligation. 


Third. We feel that we should have a 
personal interest in the progress of each pupil, 
and should seek to know him, his parents and 
home environment, and the community. The 
teacher should strive to establish friendly and 
intelligent co-operation between the home, the 
community with its other institutions, and the 
school. 


Fourth. We hold that a teacher’s own life 
should show that education does ennoble. All 
members of the profession should conduct 
themselves in and out of school in such a 
manner that no reproach may come to the 
profession because of their conduct. 


Fifth. We insist that members of the teach- 
ing profession should dignify their calling in 
every way and should regard teaching as a 
career. The teacher should encourage the 
ablest to enter the profession and discourage 
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from entering those who are not capable or 
who may use it as a stepping stone to some 
other vocation. 


Sixth. We acknowledge the responsibility 
of each member of the profession to maintain 
and increase his efficiency by continued study 
and reading and by active membership in 
local, state, and national educational organi- 
zations. 


Seventh. We believe that all criticism within 
the profession should be constructive in char- 
acter and made to the proper authority only 
for the purpose of remedying an existing evil. 
Therefore, it becomes unprofessional not to 
report matters that jeopardize the best interests 
and well-being of the school. Members of the 
profession should have a friendly attitude 
toward wholesome criticism and constructive 
suggestions. 


Eighth. We subscribe to the proposition 
that all appointments, promotions, or advance- 
ments should be obtained exclusively on merit. 
The acceptance of this ort condemns the 
practices of nepotism, bargaining and under- 
bidding for positions, and unprofessional par- 
ticipation in school election campaigns. 


Ninth. We believe that it is proper for a 
candidate to make his qualifications known to 
the recognized authorities only when he knows 
that a position is vacant or that the policy of 
the school system is to maintain an active file 
of desirable applicants. Upon accepting ap- 
pointment to a position a teacher should notify 
all other officials to whom letters of application 
have been sent. 


Tenth. We hold that a contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully adhered to until it is 
dissolved by mutual consent. In case of emer- 
gency or special opportunity for a teacher the 
best interest of the school is served by a release 
— contract if the place can be satisfactorily 
fill 


Eleventh. We believe that teachers who are 
not applicants for reappointment should notify 
their superintendents of such decisions, within 
a reasonable period before appointments are to 
be made. Likewise, in fairness to the teachers 
all emer ap should be made at least six 
weeks before the close of school, and in case a 
teacher is nct to be reappointed notice should 
be given one month before appointments are to 
be made. 
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Twelfth. We maintain that testimonials 
regarding members of the profession should 
be frank, candid, and confidential. For a 
school official to fail to recommend a worthy 
teacher for another position because he does 
not desire to lose his services is unethical. 
To overrate or fail to give complete informa- 
tion in a testimonial is equally unprofessional. 


Thirteenth. We endorse the policy which 
forbids a member of the profession to act as an 
agent or accept a commission, royalty, or other 
reward for books, supplies, or equipment in the 
selection or purchase of which he can influence 
or exercise the right of decision. Teachers 
should refuse to coach pupils for pay during 
the regular school and during the vacation 
period except under regulations approved by 
the local board of education. 


Fourteenth. We insist that each member of 
the profession receive a salary on an annual 
basis which is sufficient to enable him to live 
upon a scale befitting his place in society, to 
permit the necessary expenditure for profes- 
sional improvement, and to make proper provi- 
sion for those dependent upon him and for 
himself in his old age. School officials should 
not pursue a policy of refusing to give deserved 
salary increases to their staff members until 
offers from other school systems have forced 
them to do so. The salary schedule should 
be so constructed that capable teachers will be 
awarded salary increases without having to 
change into administrative or supervisory 
work. 


Fifteenth. We hold that the professional 
relations of a member of the profession with 
pupils or with co-workers demand the same 
scrupulous guarding of confidential and official 
information as is observed by members of other 
long-established professions. 


Sixteenth. We urge that there be co-opera- 
tion between administrators and classroom 
teachers, founded upon sympathy and tolerance 
for each other’s point of view and a recogni- 
tion of the administrator’s right to leadership 
and the teacher’s right to self-expression. Both 
teacher and administrator should observe pro- 
fessional courtesy by transacting official business 
with the properly designated person next in 
rank. Co-operation, loyalty, and _ sincerity 
should characterize all relations between super- 
visory officers and teachers. 
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Seventeenth. We believe that the moral in- 
fluences of the K. E. A. should be brought to 
bear on a member of the profession whose 
activity or conduct is not in harmony with this 
authorized and accepted code of ethics. If 
individual or local efforts to remedy the viola- 
tions of this code are unsuccessful, an appeal 
should be made to the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics, which operates under the K. E. A. 
It is also recognized that with changing condi- 
tions, mew items should be included in the 
code and different emphasis placed. The mem- 
bers of the profession should make such sugges- 
tions to this Commission. 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS OF THE K. E. A. 


1. There shall be a Commission on 
Professional Ethics operating under the 
Kentucky Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the President 
of the Association ex officio and four 
members of the profession, appointed by 
the President, with terms of four years 
each, one term expiring on July first of 
each year. 

To make possible the beginning of the 
Commission at the first of the next fiscal 
year, it is proposed that the President of 
the K. E. A. for 1939-40 appoint four 
members who will draw for one-, two-, 
three-, and four-year terms, respectively. 


2. It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mission to study the various problems of 
professional ethics arising from time to 
time, to give to inquiring members of the 
profession its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of various principles in this code, to 
arrange for investigations rendered ad- 
visable in connection with this code, to 
recommend to the Board of Directors 
such action in regard to their findings as 
may be deemed wise, to make recom- 
mendations .to the Kentucky Education 
Association as to amendments or addi- 
tions to the code, and in general to have 
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oversight of all questions arising in con- 
nection with the ethics of the teaching 
profession within the state. 


3. It shall be the duty of the mem- 
bers of the profession to co-operate with 
this Commission by making suggestions 
for the improvement of this code and by 
reporting violations of it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. L. DONOVAN, Chairman, 
ANNA BERTRAM, 

J. O. Lewis, 

W. R. Carson, 

H. E. DuDLey, 

MaurRIcE F. Sgay. 


Local School Administration 


ities OPPORTUNITY 
for some millions of children waits upon 


the accomplishment of reforms in local 
school structure. 


Local administrative units should in- 
clude at least 10,000 pupils in order to 
provide essential administrative services 
and develop a complete program of edu- 
cation at reasonable cost. 


Active participation of teachers in the 
development of administrative policy is 
sound procedure. 

Good practice indicates the desirability 
of transferring children among the many 
groups found in a single school whenever 
a better adjustment can be obtained. 

Freedom from partisan political inter- 
ference in the schools is most certainly 
guaranteed by the fiscal independence of 
the board of education.—From The Struc- 
tare and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy. 
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Division of Special Education, 
Kentucky Department of Education 


Physically Handicapped Children 
Who Need Special Aid 


., il MAGNITUDE of the prob- 
lem presented in considering an educa- 
tional program for physically handicapped 
children is best shown in a statement made 
by Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Director, 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, 
Ohio State University, in a hearing before 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, April 8, 1937. This 
reference as shown below will deal with 
the number of physically handicapped 
children enrolled in the United States. 


According to Dr. Berry’s figures there 
are 1,850,393 of the 26,434,193 children 
enrolled in the United States 1933-34, who 
are physically handicapped. This means 
that seven per cent of all the children 
enrolled are handicapped. Attention is 
called to the fact that this seven per cent 
is based on enrollment instead of those 
of school age persons. 
course, thousands of crippled children 
who because of their disabilities are not 
enrolled in school. An estimate for Ken- 
tucky based on these figures would show 
that there are enrolled in Kentucky’s 
schools, 43,282 physically handicapped 
children which is seven per cent of the 
618,318, present enrollment. 

In this report Dr. Berry defined phys- 
ically handicapped children as: 

“Those who suffer from a physical defect or 


deficiency to such an extent that it is impossible 
for them to make satisfactory adjustment to 


There are, of 


H. W. NICHOLs, 
Director, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


school life without the use of speciah instruc- 
tional techniques or special equipment, er 
without special care.” 


According to his estimate for the whole 
country the school enrollment of Ken- 
tucky’s handicapped children would be 
classified as follows: 

Per 
Number Cent 
(a) Blind and partially 
seein 
(b) Deaf and hard of 
hearing 
(c) Crippled 
(d) Defective in speech 
(e) Delicate (lowered 
vitality) 





A207 





Total handicapped children 
enrolled 


The above applies to those who are 
already enrolled and doubtless many who 
are now attending schools. On the other 
hand there are 792,079 children in the 
census who should attend school while 
only 618,318 are enrolled. This means 
that 173,761 children in Kentucky are not 
even enrolled. No doubt a large per cent 
of these are neither enrolled nor attend- 
ing because of a physical disability. This 
number has not yet been exactly deter- 
mined. If, however, we take the same 
seven per cent rate there would be another 
12,163 from the out-of-enrollment group 
bringing the total to 55,445. This is as 
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many children as are in the regular school 
census of the following counties: 


Oldham 
Owen 
Owsley 
Pendleton 
Powell 
Robertson 
Simpson 
Spencer 


Grant 
Hancock 
Hickman 
Larue 
Livingston 
Lyon 
Menifee 
Nicholas 


Anderson 
Boone 
Ballard 
Bracken 
Bullitt 
Carlisle 
Carroll 
Gallatin 


This seven per cent of the enrollment 
may seem a little high and is so con- 
sidered for Kentucky in comparison with 
information gathered from different sur- 
veys conducted by the State Department 
of Education. However, in the Report 
of the Advisory Committee on Education 
to Congress on February 23, 1938, says: 


“Some 2,500,000 children of school age in 
the United States are at present handicapped 
in some way that necessitates facilities for their 
education in addition to those provided for the 
education of other children. They are the 
blind, the near blind, the crippled, the hard 
of hearing, the speech defective. Not snore 
than one-eighth of these children are receiving 
the attention necessary to make their education 
a success.” 


According to the above figures, the 
number of physically handicapped chil- 
dren enrolled in schools in the United 
States who are not “‘receiving the attention 
necessary to make their education a suc- 
cess,’ is approximately eight per cent. 


In all attempts to arrive at the number 
of Kentucky’s handicapped children the 
estimates have been based on very con- 
servative figures. However, in taking the 
very minimum indications of the surveys it 
is safe to conclude that at least five per 
cent of all of Kentucky's school age 
children are physically handicapped to 
such an extent that they need special in- 
struction, equipment, and care to make 
Satisfactory adjustment to school life. 
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This is borne out by a statewide W.P.A. 
survey of 1934-35 which was not complete 
in any one county; also a study of the 
Rehabilitation Problem in Kentucky, a 
Master’s Thesis by Homer W. Nichols in 
1932, and special thorough surveys of 
Pike, Harlan, Kenton, and Jefferson coun- 
ties including Louisville and Covington. 
These surveys further point out that at 
least 7,000 persons between one and 
twenty-one years are homebound cases 
and that there are 5,000 children between 
six and eighteen years who are home- 
bound because of a physical disability and 
cannot attend school. This, added to the 
2,474 who are already enrolled as esti- 
mated by Dr. Berry’s seven per cent aver- 
age, would make 7,474 crippled children 
of school age in Kentucky. There are 
sixty-one counties in Kentucky each with 
a less school census than 5,000. If all 
these 5,000 homebound school children 
were in one county, there would be much 
said and something done in regard to an 
educational opportunity for them. 

A report of the Kentucky Crippled 
Children Commission for the period, Sep- 
tember 1, 1924 to June 1, 1937, shows 
that there were 11,285 children examined 
with the view of giving physical restora- 
tion or treatment. Many of these were 
below and above school age and there are 
no estimates as to how many of these 
cases resulted in permanent disabilities 
which would require special educational 
treatment. 

In summarizing, and as stated above, 
at least five per cent of all the children 
of school age in Kentucky are physically 
handicapped to such an extent that they 
require special instructional techniques, 
special equipment, and/or special care in 
order to make satisfactory adjustment to 
school life. Various surveys and studies 
by the Division of Special Education fully 
bear out this statement. 
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To Make Syphilis Treatment 
Available to All 


| LANS ARE MATERIALIZING 


rapidly to make syphilis treatment avail- 
able to every citizen of Kentucky. Medi- 
cal science has known how to diagnose 
and treat syphilis effectively for the past 
quarter of a century. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the unjustified stigma that form- 
erly attached to the disease, thus limiting 
public health efforts to bring it into the 
open and to place it on a plane with the 
other communicable diseases, treatment 
facilities in the past have not been as 
adequate as they should have been. The 
syphilis problem consequently remains. 

The curability of the disease depends, 
in large measure, upon the time when 
treatment is first instituted. The sooner 
this is begun, the greater the possibility 
of cure. This explains the high percent- 
age of cures obtained in the primary and 
secondary stages of the disease. To in- 
sure. best results, it is imperative that the 
victim place himself or herself under 
treatment immediately following infec- 
tion. If the infection is neglected for 
some years the spirochete, the germ caus- 
ing the disease, becomes so firmly en- 
trenched in various parts of the body that 
it offers a much greater resistance to the 
usual anti-syphilitic drugs and the chance 
of response to treatment is corresponding- 
ly reduced. 

The germ of syphilis is technically 
known as Spirochaeta Pallida, a term part- 
ly of Greek and partly of Latin derivation 
and meaning literally a “pale coil of 
hair.” As seen through the microscope, 
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By Dr. JOHN R. PATE 
State Department of Health, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


the germ does resemble a tiny coil of 
hair, and, in the fresh state, a rapidly 
moving coil. It is so pale that a special 
attachment to the microscope, known as 
a “dark field” apparatus, is required to 
give it visibility. It is also commonly 
spoken of as Treponema Pallidum, Tre- 
ponema being Greek for “twisted thread.” 
Both of these terms are very descriptive. 


The Spirochaeta Pallida, while very 
formidable and very offensive, is an ex- 
tremely weak germ, and if attacked in 
time, can usually be overcome. The mild- 
est disinfectants readily destroy it. Even 
soap and water aid in its destruction. It 
dies as soon as it is deprived of moisture, 
and it must be remembered that the slight- 
est bit of moisture not only protects its 
life but maintains its virulence. 


Syphilis is a highly contagious disease, 
infection too often taking place when 
least expected. When the germs are not 
on, or adjacent to, the surface of the body 
it is, of course, not contagious. Their 
presence causes no pain. Intimate con- 
tacts give the germs an opportunity to 
pass from one person to another. A 
single kiss may be all that is necessary to 
transmit the infection. Dr. Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, tells in his “Shadow on 
the Land,” of one instance where seven- 
teen cases of syphilis were traced to a 
party at which kissing games were played. 
The initial infection was that of a popular 
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eighteen-year-old high school senior, be- 
longing to one of the town’s “best fam- 
ilies,” who had been complaining for 
several days of sore patches in his mouth 
—the secondary lesions of syphilis. 

One may ask, “What happens when 
Spirochaeta Pallida enters the skin?” The 
germs multiply quickly and are rapidly 
disseminated through the blood vessels 
to the furthermost corners of the body, 
with the result that, within a very short 
time, syphilis has established a firm foot- 
hold. Usually a reaction takes place 
slowly. A week or, perhaps, a month 
elapses before a “sore”? develops at the 
site of the inoculation. At first a small 
deep red or copper-colored spot appears. 
In about ten days a lump develops within 
the skin. The surface is soon eaten away, 
leaving an ulcer. No pain is associated 
with this ulcer. It is hard and the base 
of it feels like a button. The borders of 
the sore are sharply defined. Although 
no pus forms, there is a watery discharge. 
One of its peculiar characteristics is its 
slow healing process, which may take as 
long as two months. For that reason, any 
sore on the body which is resistant to 
treatment and persists for a number of 
weeks should be regarded, potentially at 
least, as syphilitic, and your physician 
should be consulted. 

There is no local treatment for this 
sore, which, whether treated or not, runs 
its course and eventually heals. Usually 
a scar is left, although, sometimes, the 
scar is barely visible. The germs them- 
selves may be found in considerable num- 
bers in the watery discharge of this ulcer, 
especially during the first week, but gradu- 
ally disappear. During the first few 
weeks, testing the blood may reveal noth- 
ing, although a person’s body may be 
teeming with spirochetes. It is here that 
the special dark field microscopic exami- 


nation is used for diagnosis. Treatment, 
if begun at this time, will result in a 
cure in about 90 to 100 per cent of the 
cases. The longer one waits before con- 
sulting a physician the more difficult it 
becomes to locate the specific germs, as 
we then have to rely upon obtaining a 
positive reaction from the examination of 
blood, which often does not become posi- 
tive until several weeks after the germs 
disappear from site of the ulcer. The 
practice of applying drugstore remedies 
to this sore makes it most impossible for 
the physician to obtain a satisfactory ex- 
amination. If anything is to be applied 
at all, it is better to have the physician 
make the application after he has seen the 
sore in its natural unmedicated state. 


Improvements in the treatment of 
syphilis during the last twenty-five years 
have been such that today therapeutic re- 
sults equal those for other serious condi- 
tions. Indeed, it may be said, in general, 
that we have better knowledge of the 
actions and effects of specific drugs 
against the germs of syphilis than, per- 
haps, in the case of any other disease now 
suffered by man. With such knowledge 
of how to diagnose and treat the disease, 
is there any reason why we should con- 
tinue to tolerate this enemy of human 
life and happiness? 

The average case of syphilis, diagnosed 
at an early stage, requires treatment over 
a minimum period of seventy weeks. It 
is essential that this treatment be given, 
continuously, once a week. Generally, 
these weekly administrations do not cause 
much discomfort: Wherever and when- 
ever the patient is. guided by a physician’s 
advice and follows the line of prescribed 
treatment conscientiously, the outlook for 
complete recovery is extremely promising. 

Unfortunately, syphilis, in its early 
stage, does not cause much suffering. The 
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outward manifestations, either with or 
without treatment, disappear after a time. 
This all too often presents a sense of false 
security, the victim imagining he is actual- 
ly well when, in fact, the infection is 
steadily progressing. The appearance of 
the sore or ulcer is only the first evidence 
of infection, the second stage of syphilis 
incubating at that time. Often the mi- 
gration of the germs to the deeper layers 
of the skin causes a rash, which may re- 
semble almost any kind of known skin 
disease, this is known as the secondary 
stage. At first glance, the rash may be 
mistaken for one of the contagious dis- 
eases, such as measles, scarlet fever, and 
smallpox, or for such conditions as acne, 
psoriasis, or hives. Sometimes the rash 
may be so brief or so mild as almost to 
escape attention. Although the skin con- 
dition may be alarming in itself, the real 
drama is being played far beneath the 
surface. In addition to the rash, this 
stage of the infection is quite frequently 
characterized by sore throat, sore tongue, 
painful mucous patches in the mouth and 
falling out of the hair. The baldness oc- 
curs only in certain areas of the scalp, 
giving it a blotchy, moth-eaten appear- 
ance. This type of baldness is not per- 
manent, as the short stumps of hair which 
are left grow again as soon as this stage 
of the disease fades. Eyebrows may also 
be affected in this same way as the hair 
in the scalp. Then the spirochetes get 
ready for the third and final act. 

The spirochetes, in the third stage, may 
settle themselves on the lining of the 
heart or in the nervous system; in truth, 
no tissue of the body is immune, any 
vital organ may eventually be attacked. 
The germs may wait for five, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty-five years in silence before set- 
ting off the dynamite of symptoms which 
result so disastrously. Symptoms of the 
nervous system involvement may not ap- 


pear for a great many years, except for an 
explainable occasional headache. An ex- 
amination of the spinal fluid will reveal 
this germ invasion long before any of the 
major symptoms arise. 

The organs which are supplied by the 
affected blood vessels can no longer work 
with normal efficiency, and corresponding 
symptoms arise. In this manner, the 
spirochetes climax their great imitation 
act, which has given syphilis the title of 
the “Great Imitator.” To make this imi- 
tation of ordinary diseases more effective, 
the germs may wait from five to fifty years 
from the time they first enter the body 
before giving rise to the first symptoms. 
Usually, they become impatient at the end 
of from three to five years and the cur- 
tain arises on a dramatic series of events 
which could have been avoided had the 
patient begun treatment in either of the 
first two stages of the disease. 

In this last stage, the spirochetes may 
again torture their victims, by causing all 
types of obnoxious skin conditions, re- 
sembling almost any kind of growth or 
ulceration. On the face and nose, groups 
of red “pimples” may form, congregat- 
ing in circles or semi-circles and imitating 
tuberculosis of the skin. Ulcerations of 
the third stage, when they form, usually 
appear on bony prominences, particularly 
the forehead and shinbone. Clusters of 
small ulcers appear in one particular 
region and then run together to form a 
large ulcer. This condition is often pre- 
sented in courts as evidence of injury 
when compensation is sought. Firm, 
painless swelling, appropriately called 
gummata, which develop rapidly, enlarge 
to various sizes, soften and may finally 
rupture and discharge their contents are 
also found in this stage. These gummata 
may resemble cancers and, when ruptured, 


. (Continued on page 41) 
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A Plea for the Elementary Child 


IGHTY PER CENT of all 
the pupils enrolled in our public schools 
at any one time are in the elementary 
school. This estimate is for the United 
States as a whole; that for Kentucky 
would probably be somewhat greater. 

All else being equal, it would seem 
that we should give the largest share of 
our time and attention to our elementary 
schools. We have but to look around us, 
however, to see that such is not the case. 

It is the purpose of this article to point 
out some of the inequalities which exist 
between our elementary and secondary 
schools in different school systems as well 
as those which exist in the same system, 
and to suggest certain things which should 
be done to remedy these conditions. 

It is generally agreed that every child 
in the commonwealth should have equal 
educational opportunities with every other 
child in the commonwealth. 

But let us point out more specifically 
some of the inequalities which exist. 


1. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to a school year equal to that of 
the secondary-school child. 

If we accept one hundred and eighty 
days as the minimum length of a school 
year for the secondary-school children of 
the state, then we should see that the 
elementary child has a school year of 
one hundred and eighty days. It is un- 
fair to expect a child in one district to 
do the same amount of work in seven 
months as a child in another district does 
in nine months. It is just as unfair to 
expect an elementary school child to do 
as much work in a district in seven 


By J. D. BOWLING 


Principal Kenmont Elementary School, 
Jeff, Kentucky 


months as a secondary-school child can 
do in nine or ten months. 


Recently a study was made along this 
line in three different school districts 
under three different superintendents. It 
was quite apparent in the study that as 
the children in the school having the 
seven-months’ term advanced through 
the grades they fell farther and farther 
below the standards which had been es- 
tablished for their grades. If there were 
no other elements to consider, this could 
be explained by the number of months 
each child has been in school. At the 
end of the eighth grade one child has 
been in school 8x9, or seventy-two 
months, while the other child has been in 
school 8x7, or only fifty-six months. One 
child has, therefore, been in school 
seventy-two—fifty-six, or sixteen months 
more than the other. This sixteen months, 
based on the length of the shorter school 
year, represents a difference of 2.28 
years. Everything else being equal, the 
favored child should be 2.28 years farther 
advanced than his less favored brother. 
It so happens that this was approximate- 
ly the difference found based on the tests 
used. 


It should follow, therefore, that the 
length of the school term is the most im- 
portant limiting factor in the progress of 
children through the grades. 


These figures are not given to show 
that the work of one school system is 
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Superior or inferior to that of another, 
but to point out the fact that children 
in one school should not be expected to 
do as much work in seven months as 
those in another system can do in nine 
months. Moreover, if it were found that 
the children in the seven months’ school 
did as good work as those in the nine 
months’ school, we should be forced to 
conclude that the people in the district 
having the longer term were not getting 
value received for the money they were 
spending on public education. 


2. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to as good library facilities as the 
secondary-school child has. 


Boards of education seem to be ready 
and willing to appropriate funds for the 
library in the secondary school, but in cer- 
tain sections of the state, little, if any- 
thing, has been done to provide libraries 
for our elementary schools. A recent re- 
port of the State Department of Education 
showed that there were approximately 
five-tenths of one book for every ele- 
mentary child in the state. Some counties 
reported that there were no books avail- 
able for elementary children, and that 
no money had been appropriated for that 
purpose. 

We cannot continue to justify ourselves 
very much longer for this neglect of our 
elementary schools on the ground that 
accrediting committees require a certain 
number of books in the secondary-school 
libraries. It seems that it would be a 
more sensible solution to the problem to 
begin with the first grade and work up- 
ward through the various grades of both 
the elementary and the secondary school. 


3. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to have his classroom just as well 
eynipped as is the classroom in the second- 
ary school. 
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-certificate in force. 


It is readily admitted that we should 
have better equipped classrooms. But 
what are we doing about it? Teachers 
must have materials with which to work 
if they are to do their best work. Maps, 
globes, charts, paper, scissors, rulers, and 
other supplies should be furnished at 
public expense. 

Our secondary schools are demanding 
that we send them better prepared stu- 
dents. But how are we to send them bet- 
ter prepared students unless we have the 
facilities with which to work? 


4. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to be instructed by a teacher as wel! 

ualified as is the teacher of the second- 
ary-school child. 


We are no doubt working slowly to- 
ward the fulfillment of this ideal. Yet 
we have set up certain requirements which 
make it mandatory to place the best quali- 
fied teachers in secondary-school positions. 
Some secondary schools are beginning to 
demand that their teachers have master’s 
degrees. Why is not the elementary child 
entitled to be taught by a master teacher? 

Some school systems offer salary in- 
ducements to secondary-school teachers 
for preparation beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. Here again discrimination is 
shown in favor of the secondary-school 
child and his teacher. I believe that all 
teachers in the same school system should 
be paid on the same salary schedule te- 
gardless of whether they are teaching in 
the first grade or in the senior year of 
the secondary school. 

This salary difference works a further 
hardship on the elementary teacher who 
is employed but seven months in the year, 
and who must attend summer school or 
do extension work in order to keep his 
Besides, teachers, 
as well as others, must live twelve months 
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in the year; and going to summer school 
and doing extension work is expensive. 

It might appear to some that a teacher 
who is receiving $80 a month is making a 
fair salary. But when $80 is multiplied 
by seven and divided by twelve it is quite 
another thing. The figure would look 
something like this: 


$ 80x 7= $560 
$560 — 12 =$ 46.67, 


which is the monthly salary based upon 
a year of twelve months. 


5. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to have his school administered and 
supervised just as efficiently as is the 
school which the secondary-school child 
attends. 


The principal of the secondary school 
often is released from all teaching duties, 
or at least teaches only one or two classes 
aday. The elementary principal, in most 
schools, must teach every period in the 
day, and consequently has little or no 
time for administration or supervision. 
Still the elementary principal is responsi- 
ble for the education of just as many, if 
not actually more, children than is the 
secondary-school principal. 


In many of our progressive schools the 
position of elementary principal is con- 
sidered one of great importance.. Some 
authorities consider it the most important 
position in our educational system, and 
with the responsibilities which go with the 
position should go also the authority to 
administer efficiently the school. 


6. The elementary-school child is en- 
titled to have just as much money spent 
for his education as the secondary-school 
child has. 

Some school systems spend two or three 
times as much money per year on a 
child in the secondary school as they do 


on a child in the elementary school. Care- 
ful studies would probably show that the 
smaller the secondary school the greater 
would be the per capita cost of education. 
A study recently made in one school sys- 
tem showed that the maximum efficiency 
per unit cost was not reached until the 
school reached an average daily attend- 
ance between 275 and 300 pupils. 


It is becoming more apparent that soon 
we shall have federal aid for our schools. 
The committee recently appointed by the 
President has made a favorable report 
which probably means the enactment of 
the law. When that time comes, we must 
be on guard to see that the money so ap- 
propriated is spent where it was intended. 
I believe that the first consideration should 
be to guarantee a full term of one hun- 
dred and eighty days for every child in 
the state. 


This federal aid, plus the amount which 
the state can add to the present school 
fund, should enable the state to provide 
an adequate educational program for 
every child in the state. 


Twelve Big Principles 


value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 

The improvement of talent. 
The joy of helping others. 
—Author Unknown. 


The 
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A Transportation Study in 
Mason County 


_ tl HISTORY of transportation 
began in Mason County in the spring of 
1910 with a horse-drawn vehicle trans- 
porting twenty-five pupils over a five-mile 
route of loose rock highway. It seems 
that twenty-nine years of experience 
should be sufficient to solve all the prob- 
lems peculiar to or in anyway related to 
pupil transportation. Such has not been 
true. 


Mason County is one of those counties 
that has, possibly with insufficient experi- 
mentation, adopted the system of con- 
tracting with private bus owners for trans- 
portation facilities. Only two of the 
forty-six buses operating in the county 
are owned and operated by the Board of 
Education. 


During the school year 1937-38 one 
bus owner was being paid at the rate of 
37.1 cents per mile while another with 
comparable equipment was being paid at 
the rate of 8.7 cents per bus mile. The 
two were rendering very much the same 
service, one transporting forty-six pupils, 
the other forty-five pupils, yet one was 
being paid a mileage rate 426 per cent 
higher than the other. The highest paid 
bus contractor in the county was receiv- 
ing 255 per cent more per bus mile for 
service rendered than the median cost per 
bus mile for the entire county. Routes 
varied in length from two and one-half 
to eighteen and one-fourth miles. On 
what basis or on what considerations were 
salaries set or contracts let to permit such 
differences in cost or remuneration? What 
factors have been responsible for differ- 
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ences in numbers transported and such 
differences in length of routes? 


I shall attempt to answer these ques- 
tions in this paper and relate briefly how 
a Board of Education attempted to set up 
a scale of compensation, similar to a 
teacher salary schedule, by use of which 
contracting prices with bus owners would 
be made more comparable, and certain 
other differences and irregularities ad- 
justed and corrected. 


It is easy to understand that when a 
scale of compensation is set up or applied, 
or a precedent is established pertaining 
to any individual route or group of 
routes, recession or reduction of compen- 
sation is extremely difficult. In many 
instances immediate urgency has resulted 
in contracts being let at random without 
sufficient thought to extent of service ren- 
dered. Some sub-districts, by reason of 
their wealth, can raise more revenue by 
local taxation than can others. Bus 
drivers have been paid in proportion to 
community and district assets, inevitably 
producing glaring inequalities. Then, 
finally, in some instances personal consid- 
erations on the part of members of the 
Board of Education may unconsciously 
have been the means of stimulating liber- 
ality. The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation having their attention called to 
these inequalities, were in sympathy with 
any suggestion that promised equaliza- 
tion and economy. A wage scale was 
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such 


suggested, which would establish a fac- 
torial unit value or price, as far as it 
could be possible, upon the elements, 
either concrete or intangible, constituting 
quality and degree of transportation serv- 
ice. To collect all facts it was necessary 
to make a complete inventory and sur- 
vey. One month was spent in driving 
over the three hundred and forty-one 
miles of bus routes, during which time 
mileage was accurately recorded at every 
crossroad and change of surface type. 
Another month was spent in assembling 
fifty-two pages of data, listing bus models, 
types of bodies, bus values, number of 
children transported, miles of each type 
of road, salary per day, cost per mile, 
comparison of mileage cost with median 
for the county, and the map of each route. 


Little thought was required to arrive 
at the conclusion that drivers should be 
paid upon the basis of extent and quality 
of service. Extent of service would be 
determined by number of days of opera- 
tion, number of miles driven each day, 
the pupil load, and types of road over 
which transportation was done. Quality 
of service might be measured by value of 
the bus which would serve as an index 
of such intangible factors of quality as 
safety and comfort. 


In setting up a scale for compensation 
several problems immediately presented 
themselves. In the first place there was 
to be found quite a difference in types 
of roads. In a complete daily transporta- 
tion circuit buses traveled a total of 
1,364.6 miles of which 168.4 miles were 
on concrete, 677.6 miles over black top 
surface, and 518.6 miles over loose rock. 
Evidently, bus depreciation, gas and oil 
consumed, and energy expended in driv- 
ing over loose rock would make trans- 
portation over such road worth more per 


mile. What should this difference be? 
How could it be computed ? 

In the second place, values of buses dif- 
fered widely. Such values ranged from 
$300.00 to $2,100.00. Seating capacity 
of these buses ranged from twelve to 
sixty pupils. Both wooden and steel 
bodies were in use, and of the former, 
some were factory built and others were 
home made. Of the forty-six chassis 
carrying bus bodies, there were seven 
Dodges, twenty-two Chevrolets, three 
Buicks, twenty-one Studebakers, seven 
Fords, four Internationals, and one Nash. 
Models were as new as 1939 and as an- 
cient as 1928. Some were equipped with 
heaters, fans, radios, fire extinguishers, 
and numerous attachments and devices in- 
tended to add to the safety, comfort, and 
happiness of pupils, while others carried 
a bare minimum of, or only the required 
extra equipment. Is not the driver who 
makes the greater investment for health, 
safety, and comfort entitled to more com- 
pensation for his investment? If he is 
so entitled, how shall the variation in 
salary be determined, and to what limit 
shall the Board of Education go in com- 
pensating for such supplementary service? 

A second obstacle encountered was the 
existence of sub-districts. In certain re- 
spects these sub-districts are autonomous 
and especially with respect to transpor- 
tation. For defraying the expenses of 
transportation the eleven  sub-districts, 
making up the county system, levy local 
tax rates ranging from 25 cents to 50 
cents on the $100.00 valuation. Annually 
we must make up twelve budgets instead 
of one. No bus route in the county 
crosses a sub-district line. Each bus 
operates for one sub-district, and one sub- 
district only, regardless of any possibil- 
ity of economy by extension, or consoli- 
dation of routes, into, or with those of, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


There is hardly a school in the Nether- 
lands which has not taken advantage of 
the best drawings of its pupils to decorate 
its walls. Many of these drawings are 
exceptionally fine and mean a real embel- 
lishment of the schoolrooms. More im- 
portant than that, the children find it won- 
derful to see their works of art appre- 
ciated and as a result their creative abil- 
ities are highly stimulated. 

The head of a Dutch school, Mr. S. J. 
Smit, proposes to go one step further. 
In a recent issue of Het Onderwijs (De- 
cember 17, 1938) he suggests the publica- 
tion of a series of readers which are to 
be altogether illustrated by the children 
themselves. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


During the last decade the Soviet 
Government has been giving a great deal 
of attention to the question of higher 
education. The formulation in 1928 of 
the first Five-Year Plan brought to light 
many inadequacies in the Soviet institu- 
tions of college level, and at the same 
time pointed out the urgent need for 
trained specialists in all fields. This im- 
mediate need was met by the establish- 
ment of many schools for the express 
purpose of creating an army of workers 
educated at least in the rudiments of 
specialization for particular occupations. 
The gratifying results obtained even 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


through this modicum of training led the 
Soviet Government to establish in 1932 
the All-Union Committee on Higher 
Technical Education. This committee 
took as its major aim the creation of a 
unified system of higher education for 
the technical professions. The powers of 
the committee were broadened in 1936 
when it was given jurisdiction over nearly 
all institutions of higher learning in the 
Soviet Union, and its designation was 
altered to the All-Union Committee on 
Higher Schools. 


NATIONAL-SOCIALIST 
EDUCATION OF 
GERMAN TEACHERS 


In order to be able to instruct children 
in the foundations of the ideology of 
National-Socialism and its program, 
groups studying education in training col- 
leges must study, in the first year, Hitler's 
Mein Kampf and Rosenberg’s Myths of 
the 20th Century. They are expected to 
know the principal outlines of these 
works. 


CANADA 


Already in Canada in two provinces— 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—all teachers 
are members automatically of their profes- 
sional organization. The question is a 


‘ live one in other provinces as well. In 


(See next page) 
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Counties Superintendent 


I iiss cicincicnissiciininmbecil J. L. F. Paris 
EsTILL Mamie West Scott 
15 [NS[ C0; 6) ae ae eo R. I. Glover 

Roland Roberts 
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Se nS eC C. H. Farley 
WoOoDFORD James B. Heird 


Independent Districts 


BURKESVILLE 
(CRRTISE cal E. E. Pfanstiel 
DAWSON’ SPRINGS.........-----00:-<-------00-- R. A. Belt 
FIORSE. GAVB 22. ncs-<ccsn--<.stse0seseas- V. L. Christian 
FACULTY MASONIC HOME SCHOOL..Belle Ford 
MUNFORDVILLE 
RICHMOND 
SCOTTSVILLE 
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COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN......Paul Garrett 
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Louisville: 
Wo. R. BELKNAP SCHOOL....Adelaide Seekamp 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


IRVINE CiTy SCHOOLG.................... R. F. Flege 





the July issue of The Mentor, the organ 
of the Natal Teachers’ Society, we note 
that a similar trend is in evidence. 


ALBANIA 

Albania has two American schools 
known as the “Albanian-American Insti- 
tute,” supported jointly by the Royal 
Albanian Government and the Near East 
Foundation since 1930. 


EGYPT 

Egypt is one of the countries which in 
the struggle for political freedom had 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining what 
was needed for the cultural development 
of her people. It took fifty years to make 
education compulsory. 

Those who can pay go to the primary 
schools for a four-year course, to receive 
a certificate at the end. English is taught 


after the first year in these schools, which 
exist in almost every district. 


The secondary schools also have a four- 
year course. French and English, physics, 
mathematics, etc., are taught. If the pupil 
is proceeding to college or university, he 
must study an additional year, and spe- 
cialize in his chosen subject. Between the 
primary and secondary schools stand the 
intermediate schools of commerce, art, 
and technology, to which pupils who have 
completed primary school can go. 


\ 





FT EAC HME RS 
Write the 
Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
Mentor, Kentucky 


Concerning positions for the coming 
year. Early registration gives wider 
choice of positions. 








Mrs. A. J. Jotty 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 


Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcONoMy COMPANY—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Aiexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 Kennedy Court, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE McCorRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
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,book of children’s literature which 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WortpD BooK ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Book Review 


HOLLOWELL, LILLIAN, ed. A BOOK OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. N. Y. Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939. 


Recently off the press is a BOOK OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE edited by Miss 
LILLIAN HOLLOWELL, assistant professor of 
languages and literature, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 


As indicated in the preface, “this book is 
designed as a text-book for teachers in training 
and as a source book for those in servive as 
well as others interested in the subject.” Its 
range covers traditional fairy tales (French, 
German, Irish, Oriental, American Indian and 
others), modern fairy tales of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, fables of various coun- 
tries, myths and legends, hero tales, animal 
and nature stories, realistic stories and poetry, 
both old and new, for children. 

Each divison is preceded by a brief intro- 
duction which defines the type of literature, 
gives the general characteristics, and presents 
some helpful criteria for evaluation and selec- 
tion. At the end there are very stimulating 
suggestions for study and discussions, refer- 
ences for further reading, and a bibliography 
of additional stories. Extensive reading lists, 
with suggested grade levels, for supplementary 
reading are included in the appendix. 

While many favorites will be missing from 
this collection (what collection can be all- 
inclusive?) it does offer a wide selection of 
many types of prose and poetry. Miss Hol- 
lowell, from her experience, has produced a 
should 
prove helpful for teachers preparing for service 
or already working with groups of children. 
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To Make Syphilis 
Treatment Available to All 
(Continued from page 32) 


frequently leave troublesome ulcers in 
their wake. Not only the skin and bones, 
but internal organs are often affected by 
the presence of gummata. They all re- 
spond quickly to treatment, except those 
which occur in the brains. 

The known drugs which are specifics 
in treating syphilis are of two main 
groups: arsenical preparations, which are 
of various kinds, and the heavy metals, 
including bismuth and mercury. These, 
in the early stages of the disease, are the 
two important anti-syphilitic drugs and 
should be prescribed by a reliable phy- 
sician. The avoidable tragedies of the 
third stage may require other forms of 
treatment. 

The serious end results of untreated 
and inadequately treated syphilis definite- 
ly can be prevented. To facilitate such 
prevention, the United States Public 
Health Service and the State Department 
of Health are combining their efforts to 
make it possible for the citizens of Ken- 
tucky to receive treatment merely by seek- 
ing the aid and advice of their physicians 
and health officials. Before the first ap- 
pearance of a symptom of infection, go to 
your physician, place yourself in his care 
and follow his advice to the letter. Once 
a definite diagnosis of syphilis is estab- 
lished, treatment should be continued 
until the physician states that a cure has 
been effected. No other policy is safe. 
We have learned that approximately fifty 
per cent of all syphilis is contracted be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-nine. 
It attacks the most vigorous of our popu- 
lation. It is our duty to make informa- 
tion available with the hope that these 
diseases may be soon eradicated. To quote 
a true maxim of Disraeli ‘The Youth of 
the nation are the trustees of posterity.” 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 

All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language”’ 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
BSS a einer, 
JUNIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to Good English’’ for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
ee ..... 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to English Mastery’’ 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests).. 75c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All| Material for complete 

course at one low cost. 

The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 
TIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price............45c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks... 
gives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 
DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 
-AND INSPECTION COPIES 


© THE ECONOMY CO. ® 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Time Finance Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 


Your Signature Only Required 


Time Finance Company, formerly Domestic Finance 
Corporation has pioneered and specialized for years 
in making loans to Kentucky Educators. We have 
just recently changed our name to TIME FINANCE 
COMPANY and have greatly expanded our TEACH- 
ERS LOAN-BY-MAIL PLAN. To better serve the 
Educators of Central and Eastern Kentucky we have 
just recently opened a new, modernly equipped and 
expertly staffed office at 101 N. Limestone Street in 
the heart of Lexington, Kentucky. Teachers in this 
section of Kentucky are cordially invited to visit this 
new Lexington office or direct their inquiries there. 


The Modern Way to Borrow 


Whether a loan is completed in one of our three 
modern Kentucky offices or by mail, the transaction is 
handled in a confidential manner. Loans are made 
to teachers for any worthy purpose. Only Lawful 
rates of interest permitted under the Kentucky Small 
Loan Law are charged. Liberal repayment terms are 
gtanted. Immediate attention is given all inquiries. 
The merit and value of TIME’S EDUCATOR PLAN 
is attested by the thousands of teachers who have 
used it and recommended it. We cordially invite 
each Kentucky Educator who may have a financial 
problem to visit, phone, or write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER—When it’s Time For a Loan See 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Domestic Finance Corp. 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 
101 N. Limestone Phone 266 
PADUCAH KENTUCKY 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
MAYFIELD KENTUCKY 
121 South 7th St. Phone 22 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Time Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. I under- 
|" this inquiry will entail no obligation to effect 
a loan. 


Name 
Address 
City. 











Amount interested in $ 








A Transportation Study 
in Mason County 


(Continued from page 37) 


other districts. Wealthier sub-districts are 
able to pay more for transportation and 
therefore may demand a higher type of 
equipment and service. While the sub- 
district trustee has no legal authority in 
the recommendation of bus drivers, it has 
been the practice of the Board of Educa- 
tion to consult the sub-district trustee in 
the employment of drivers and also in fix- 
ing the limit of their compensation. 
Naturally the sub-district trustee, being 
human, is influenced in his suggestions or 
recommendations by available district 
finances, by personal feelings, and by the 
popularity and following of the bus driver 
who is frequently from a well known fam- 
ily with many connections. 


It has been impossible to abolish these 
sub-districts because of the loss of local 
revenue that would follow. Our general 
levy for school purposes is 55 cents. The 
maximum tax rate of 75 cents permitted 
by law for a general county levy is not 
high enough to produce sufficient revenue 
to compensate for losses from local dis- 
trict sources. Inasmuch as Mason County 
is uniquely the only county in the state 
in which all the sub-districts levy a local 
tax rate, we attempted to have the general 
maximum tax rate raised by the 1938 
legislature to enable us to abolish sub- 
district levies and still operate an efficient 
transportation system. Such a bill was 
passed by the House unanimously, but, 
in the final hours of the session, due to 
lack of clarification and lack of active 
sponsorship of the bill by our own Sena- 
tor, failed to carry in the Senate by a nar- 
row margin. 


. Another problem encountered was the 
complexities in shapes of bus routes. 
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Some were laid out in complete circles. 
Others were straight runs with no side 
road interruptions. Some drivers were 
compelled to travel numerous short side 
roads and back track themselves for sev- 
eral miles. Some of the drivers were 
located near the school, some at the other 
end of their routes, while others had the 
disadvantage of having to drive several 
miles from their homes to begin their 
routes. Some had routes of sufficient 
length to justify their spending the day 
near the school, while others found it 
necessary to return home for a day’s work 
on the farm, in the store, or at some trade. 
Taking into consideration all these irregu- 
larities, it was decided that the only fair 
way to calculate the mileage of routes 
was to measure each route as beginning at 
the school building, counting actual miles 
driven, in delivering pupils to the school. 


Appearance of the problems enumer- 
ated produced temporary abandonment of 
an attempt to fix a salary schedule or 
scale of compensation. Solution of the 
main problem of equalization must await 
the solution of minor contributing prob- 
lems. Although temporary suspension of 
the solution seemed inevitable, the study 
made resulted in certain values: 


(a) The attention of the Board of 
Education was called very forcibly to 
certain inequalities in salaries and service. 
Several of these inequalities were ad- 
justed. 


(b) The need for district consolida- 
tion by elimination of sub-districts and 
the combination and extension of bus 
routes was clearly shown. 


(c) The necessity of a single taxing 
unit to erase inequalities was revealed. 


(d) The study emphasized the num- 
ber of poor type buses in operation 
throughout the county. As a result of 
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COME BACK 1 a 


Make your summer 1939 vacation an = 
inspiring and restful one. Re-live Vir- 


_ Zinia’s romantic past, rambling along 


her beautiful scenic trails . .. pausing - 
“for a spell’’ at a rustic mountain re- 
treat or gay seaside resort. Excellen 
railway service . . . modern highways — 
and splendid hotels for any budget! | 
Come once... and evermore Pie 


Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
(Limtted supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 


m 856 
914 Capteel Sez ” Middiibdiad Va. 


Virginta Educational Motion Pictures 
available. Write for special pamphlet. 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 





leaders. 


student can complete a full semester’s work. 





For more than sixty years George Peabody College for Teachers has devoted its entire re- 
sources and energies to the better preparation and training of teachers and educational 
The College constantly studies the needs of the region which it serves and endeav- 
ors to adapt its curriculum to fit these everchanging needs. 

We invite you to come to Peabody. By entering at the beginning of the second term of the 
Spring Quarter, April 24, and remaining through the Summer Quarter, ending August 25, a 


For catalogues, or further information, address 
THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











this emphasis, during the last two years 
fourteen of these poorer buses have been 
replaced by modern all steel bodies. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that a 
practical salary schedule or workable scale 
of compensation for bus drivers can be 
made only when: 

(a) Our equipment has reached some 
semblance of standardization. 

(b) There is for transportation pur- 
poses one taxing unit within the county. 

(c) District lines are abolished per- 
mitting consolidation of present routes. 


(d) Such an organization for control 
and regulation of transportation is set 








TEACHERS 


Vacation or part-time Position 
Investigate! 


Many school men and women have found 
this so pleasant and profitable that they 
have become members of our permanent 
organization. 

Write NOW for full details; give age, ex 


experien 
training—be sure to specify choice of Kentucky 
territory and date available. 


The Quarrie Corporation 
85 E. Gay Street - - - Columbus, Ohio 


up or effected as will reduce to a mini- 
mum personal and political consideration 
in employment, and the setting of salaries 
and compensation of bus driver contrac- 
tors. 








STORY 
OF CIVILIZATION 
A New World History 
By Becker and Duncalf 


ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


By Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 


By Carl L. Becker 


It will be a thrilling experience for the 
student when he first looks into one of 
these history texts. The stories are not 
new, but the staging, the presentation of 
significant events, and the vigor and fire 
with which the great actors play their roles 
will make any of these books a ‘smash 
hit” with any class in history. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: 
French A. Maggard, Frankfort 
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When can a cash loan 


help you to help yourself? 


Many teachers have found that 
it’s easier to borrow money than 
to repay it. So before you get a 
loan, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: Will my loan help me to 
pay urgent debts, or protect my 
health, or meet an emergency? 
Will it help me out of my diffi- 
culty, not get me in deeper? 


Borrow without security 


If a loan will serve you usefully, 
Household Finance invites you 
to apply for $20 to $300. You 
need no security. You merely 
sign a promissory note. No 
credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need promptly, pri- 
vately and without embarrass- 
ment. Repayment of your loan 
can be made in 10 to 20 conven- 
ient monthly installments. Pay- 
ments on the principal may be 
omitted during the summer months, 
if you wish. 


You can make the simple ar- 
rangements for your loan at the 
office nearest you. Or you can 
borrow by mail. The coupon 
below will bring you complete 
information. 


Schools use Household 
booklets 


Household does more than just 
make loans. Household shows 
borrowers how to practice budg- 
eting—how to get more from 
their incomes through money 
management and better buying. 
The booklets developed for this 
work are now used as study and 
reference material in more than 
1,000 schools and colleges. You 
may obtain copies of these he!n- 
ful booklets at your Househai: 
Finance branch: Or ask for in- 
formation about the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the 
coupon below. 














LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

Loutsvitxe, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. 
Taylor Bldg., 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvansvIi.te, INnp. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Central 
Union Bank Bldg., 
Phone 3-3137 


Cincinnartl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 

Phone Main 1585 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








CORPORATION, Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
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Household Finance Corporation KS] 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“‘The Special Household 

Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ I understand this request 

places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


FREE sBooxzets ano 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 


Name 
Address 
City. ~ : State 


Amount I wish to borrow $.. Amount of Salary $.........- 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.--- Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itself - -- all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. by by) 


* 
HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


iy eee * 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCK 








SECOND EDITION 


by 
SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 


Suceping thevU.F. Lb! 


GREGG TYPING 





GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on 
straight copy before requiring the student 
to type business papers. 


GREGG TYPING is lesson planned, ar- 
ranged in daily teaching units from cover 
to cover. 


GREGG TYPING represents widely recog- 
nized leadership in typing text materia 
in the schools of the United States. 


GREGG TYPING brings increased typing 
skill, a higher average of results for the 
class, and relief to the busy teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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A distinctive service to teachers 
and schools for thirty-seven years 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 





OLD KENTUCKY 
HOMES AND GARDENS 


Pronounced to Be the Most Beau- 
tiful Book About Kentucky Ever 
Published in Kentucky ... . 


177 ILLUSTRATIONS 


THRILLING STORIES FROM 
COVER TO COVER 


PRICE $7.50 PER COPY 
Will Be Sent For Examination, Upon Request 


THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Telephone JAckson 8211 (5 Trunk Lines) 
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Volume 17 
INDEX FOR 1938-1939 


Norte: The numbers refer to month and page; for example, 9-12 means September 
(1938), page 12; 4-27 means April (1939), page 27, etc. 


A 
Activity Period in a Rural Elementary School, Developing an. Arthur W. Corns.... 
Aids to Visual Education. Dorothy D. Blackwell 
Announcements, Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 
Announcements, Special 
Appreciation. W. P. King 
Are We Doing a Good Job? W. P. King 
Art Appreciation, Why Teach? Patti Ward 
Ashland Junior College, the. O. L. Sturgill 
Associated Groups, Programs of 


Book Reviews 9-36; 3-39; 4-37; 5-40 
Satis Seckee Of the Pemce, Warren Jom ei... sccsccsccsccnssecsisnccnssecsnincnsenss-s 1-36 
Broadening the Use of Education Statistics. Moss Walton 

Buildings an Index to Culture and Civilization. Chas. A. Keith 

Buying, On 


Canterbury Tales Streamlined. Rhoda V. Glass 
Character Building for Boys in a Physical Education Program. 

T. H. McDonough 
Character Education. Opal Stephenson 
Cleveland Convention, the. 
Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession in Kentucky, a 
Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession in Kentucky, the Need 

for an Effective. Maurice F. Seay 
Communist and How to Beat Him, How to Tell a. William F. Russell 
Contract for Principals, A.Four-Year. Walliam F. Russell 
Convention, the. 
Creating Health. Jesse Feiring Williams 
Critical Caustic Candor of a Disgruntled Schoolmarm. Minnie Shely 

|; D 

Day in a Critic Teacher’s Life, A. Lora Frisby 
Democracy and Education. Howard H. Moore 
Democracy, Preserving Our. Morgan E. Gillock... 
Desiderata. Max Ehrman tee 
Direction of Study in High School, the. Warner M. Willey. 
Dollars vs. Syphilis. John R. Pate 
Drill Lesson, the: An Appreciation. Nadine Webb Overall 


E 
Economic Conditions of the South—Education 
Educating the Country Child for City Life. Suda E. Butler 
Education and the Expansion of Business. N. O. Kimbler 
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Elementary School Library Program in Jessamine manons Results of the. 
Mrs. Chas. H. Stratton 

Enriched Teaching in the Later Elementary Grades. Mildred English 

Equalization of Public Education in Kentucky, the Problem of. Ira Bell 

Essentials of a Good School System, the 

Extra-Curricular Program of Activities in the High Schools of Kentucky, the. 
Part I, Athletic Activities. J. Dorland Coates 

Extra-Curricular Program of Activities in the High Schools of Kentucky, 
the. Part II, Nonathletic Activities. J. Dorland Coates 








Federal Aid. W. P. King 
Federal Aid Bill 
Federal Aid to Education, Senate Bill 1305 
Financial Program of the Kentucky Education Association, Adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly. 
Financial Support of Elementary and Secondary ‘Education in Kentucky, 
a Summary of the Report on 
First Grade, the. Mildred Horne 
Five-Year Experiment and What It Has Taught Us, a. 
Foreign Guest, Our. Maurine Duncan Mitchell 
France, Some Impressions of. Jane F. Campbell 


G 
Geography and Life. Dr. W. R. McConnell. 
Greetings. W. P. King 
Greetings to Primary Principals of Kentucky. Maude A. Rhodes 
Growth in Teacher Education in Kentucky. R. E. Jaggers 

















H.R. 3517 (Federal Aid) 
Health Education and Integration. Elma Rood 

Honor Roll and Official Pledge List—K. E. A ; 10-41; 11-42, 43; 12-46, 47 
Honor Roll—K. E. A hate 2- 43; 3- 44; 4- 38; 5-39 
Honor Roll—N. E. A 10-41; 11-43; 12-46; 1-46; 2-43: 3-44; 5-39 
Hygiene Teaching. Jay B. Nash - 











If and And 9-14; 10-9; 11-8; 12-7; 1-9; 2-8; 3-7; 4-28; 5-8 
If I Were a Critic Teacher. Dorothy Edwards 
In Memoriam 








. A. Convention, the. VW. P. 

. A. District Convention Dates 

. A. General Program 

. A. Objective, the. W. P. King 
 * 

ah. 











Sectional Programs 

Service. W. P. King 
Kentucky Female Orphan School at Midway, Kentucky. Lucy Peterson 
Kentucky Plan for Making Teaching a Profession, the. 
Kentucky School Boards Association Makes Progress. W. D. Nicholls 


L 








Laughter ard Life. J. W. Ireland. 
Let Us Continue to Go Forward. Reuben, T. Shaw and Willard E. Givens 
Lo! The Poor Reader. Milton B. Jensen 
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Making Teaching a Profession. W. P. King 
Measure of the Teacher, the. Reuben T. Shaw 
Message from Our New President, a. Everett Witt 
Murray’s Grand Old Man 


tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

. A. Convention, the 

. A. in New York, the 

i ie aN a CRIN I NN ote acenspusieeiionynincnimeuhatiniisounoninivasiinaowstbvinionlen 11-31 
. E. A. Membership in the South 4-28 

Bi A, Weep Tera to te Biverry Bi. PE nnn seen . 1-17 

Newspaper Activity for Ninth Grade English Class. Sue Wallace Adams.............. 

New Year, the. W. P. King 


E 
E 
E 
E 


Officers-Elect of the Kentucky Education Association 
Old Education and the New, the. H. S. Milton 


P. T. A. Steps Up 
Physical Education, Education Through. James Edward Rogers .................+0-0------- 
Physical Education, Related Activities in. Jackson R. Sharman 
Physical Education in a Guidance Program, the Role of. R. V. Francis 
Place of the Councilor in Education, the. Dorothy M. Penrose 
Plea for the Elementary Child, a. J. D. Bowling 
Practical Education for Youth of High School Age in Small Towns. 
Harold G. Wilson 
Preschool Supervision of the New Teacher, the. William D. Merrifield 
President Speaks to Educators, the. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Presidents-Elect of the District Associations of the Kentucky Education 
Association 
Preview of 1939. W. P. King 
Problem Child, the. Emery H. White. 
Problem Child and Educational Guidance, the. Mabel Schrodt 
Problems of Teachers in Mason County. Noel B. Cuff 
Public School Finance Program for Kentucky, a. Henry H. Hill 


Q 


Questionnaire on Adequacy of Medical Service 








Railroad Prosperity, Kentucky’s Stake in 

Read, Why Some Children Cannot. M. L. Billings 

Reading Program in the Schools of Pike County, the. Carl Hatcher 
Reading, Specific Helps in. Bessie Horine 

Reference Shelf, a Minimum. Sterling North 

Report of Audit 
Report of Resolutions Committee of the Kentucky Education Association 


S 








Safety Patrols, School. W.H. Hansen 
Salaries for Teachers, Increased. Charl Ormond Williams 
School Administrators Conference 

Schools of Long Ago and of Today. Lily Rogers Whitfield 
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Secondary School Administrators, Suggestions of. G. N. Hembree 
Seven Sticks, the. W. P. King oe 
Shall I Teach? Betty Ann Pennington 
Southern States and Federal Aid for Public Education, the. 
Charl Ormond Williams 
Special Education, Kentucky Department of Education, 
Division of. H. W. Nichols 
tate Department of Education. L. N. Taylor. 
State Department of Education. Freddie Riddle 
State Department of Education. John W. Brooker 
State Department of Education. P. H. Neblett 
Steel-Trap Cruelty, the. Lucy Furman 
Syphilis Control. John R. Pate 
Syphilis Treatment, to Make Available to All. John R. Pate 
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Talking It Over. Charl Ormond Williams 
Task, the. W. P. King 

Task of the K. E. A., the. W. P. King 
Teacher and the Community, the. Vera Beckham 

Teachers Meetings 

Teacher Improvement in Estill County, Second Year of an Experiment, of. 

Mamie West Scott 9-20; 10-36 
Testing Program as an Aid in Supervision, the. ]. D. Bowling 
Training for Teachers Engaged in the Training of Business Teachers, 

In-Service. Ross C. Anderson 
Transportation Study in Mason County, a. 











V 
Viewpoint of a School Teacher from Capitol Hill, the. Hon. Noah Mason 





Watchtower, from My. T. C. Cherry 

We Found a New World. Jane Hardison Owen 

What State Organizations of School Board Members Are Doing for the 
Advancement of Education. W. A. Clifford... 

Where Are You This Year? W. P. King 9-10 

Word Plan Should Be Very Important to the Teacher, the. Lewis R. Hirt 

World Education 1-43; 2-40; 3-40; 5-38 

World Federation Associations, Through the - 

















COVER 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Cumberland Falls 

Ashland—Home of Henry Clay. November 
Kosair Crippled Children Hospital re December 
Old Capitol : January 
Daniel Boone : 
Audubon Memorial March 
Kentucky Cardinal 
Message to the Profession 
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WORLD’S FAIR 
TOURS 


59.00 


to me and I’ll take you on a thrilling and adven- 
turous journey to see the WORLD OF TOMOR- 
ROW as portrayed by the $150,000,000 spectacle 
in New York City. 
Stop for a visit to our patriotic shrines in Wash- 
ington. 

Relurn via Niagara Falls 


Continue payments of 


$7.00 to 10.00 


per month beginning with your first salary 
check next fall. 


Write for itinerary May 6 


JOE’S TOURS 


JOE W. AUSTIN 
46 Bluegrass Ave., Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
“When you go—go with Joe” 








— Successful books... 





THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


WM. S. GRAY, Reading Director 


Correlated books for the primary grades in 
science, social studies, health, numbers, 
and art with a common-core vocabulary. 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


A dictionary made by E. L. Thorndike to 
teach children the meanings of words. 
Every entry explained. 


e 
Ask about the brand-new Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 


SELF-HELP ARITHMETIC 
WORK-BOOKS (Grades 3-8) 


For greater interest, adequate maintenance, 
accurate diagnosis, specific, self-directed 
remedial work. 


W. F. JONES, State Representative 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, IMinois 











During happy 

Vacation Days—enjoy all 
| you want of healthful, 

delicious 


Vacationand Chewing Gumare both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
"appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. pate 


Four Factors which help-lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Persenis Care (Chewing gum 
alps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 
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aw Bf niversity of K. entucky 


SUMMER SESSION 1939 


First Term - June 12 to July 15 
Seeond Term - July 17 to August 19 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SUMMER PROGRAM ARE: 


Problems in Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 
Laura Zirbes of Ohio State University, Donald D. Durrell of Boston University, 
Gertrude Whipple of Detroit City Schools, E. A. Taylor of the American Optical 
Company, and May K. Duncan of the University of Kentucky will be instructors 
in the course. 


World Affairs from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the Manich Cenference 


and 
Social and Economic Factors in Contemporary Civiliza‘ion 


Harry Elmer Barnes, author, historian, lecturer, journalist, will give these two 
intensive courses in the Department of History from June 12-28. 


Education for Marriage and Family Life 


Taught by the eminent sociologists, Ernest R. Groves of the University of North 
Carolina and his wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves. 


Athletie Coaching School 


An intensive course in the study of football and basketball, which will run from 
August 7-12. The school will be conducted by coaches Bernie Bierman, Burt 
Ingwersen, Adolph Rupp, and Ab Kirwan. 


Evaluative Criteria of Secondary Education 


A critical study of the evaluative criteria used in the Co-operative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards. A course designed for superintendents, principals, and 


teachers. 


Problems in Educational Radio Broadeasting 


A course designed to acquaint teachers and administrators with the techniques of 
preparing and broadcasting educational radio programs. The faculty will consist 
of outstanding members of the staffs of WHAS, Louisville, and the Radio Studios 
of the University of Kentucky. 

zkkekekek 


More than 650 courses will be offered in the two summer terms by a faculty 
of 250 members. All colleges of the, University will be available to stu- 
denis who plan to study this summer. Excellent library facilities. 


FRANK L. MeVEY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 





























